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Programs for December 


Perhaps at no time of the year are we brought so closely back to 
the home and its dear relationships as at the Christmas season. Then, if 
ever, wanderers return to their firesides, old and young are brought 
together by the mysterious magic of the joy-filled days, and the names of 
Father and Mother, of son and daughter, take on a new and more tender 
meaning. 


At this month’s meeting, then, let us try to draw near in understanding 
and sympathy, to the fullness of 


Parenthood 


at the time when the thoughts of almost all the world are turning to a 
Mother and Child—to a Mother who heard and learned, and then “kept 
all those things and pondered them in her heart.” 


The High School 


1. The President’s Message. 
2. Mother and Daughter. 
3. A Wonderful Bond. 


The Parent-Teacher Association or Mothers’ Club 
. The President’s Message. 

. The Mother as Film Censor. 

. Safety Education in School. 

. The Affirmative Wins. 
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The Pre-School Circle 
It’s Never Too Early to Learn. 
. Being a Parent. 
. The Affirmative Wins. 
. The President’s Message. 
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A Che President's Message a 
Peare on Earth—To Men of Good Will 
SE was the promise which echoed in the hearts of the shepherds when on the 


plains of Judea two thousand years ago they saw, as it were, a vision of a heav- 

enly host—so the ever-marvelous old story runs. A promise—yes, but also a 
condition, and those who have sought the fulfillment of the one and have bewailed 
its apparent failure have perhaps overlooked the requirement of the other. 

There can be no peace on the earth until good will one toward another shall 
reign in the hearts of men, “letting unkindness die.” The Great Teacher gave us 
a truth of universal application-when He pointed out that the love man may claim 
to have for God is but a vain thing if he love not his neighbor also. 

It is so much easier to have a theoretical love of God or a sentimental affection 
for our neighbor—at a distance—than it is to demonstrate a persistent good will 
toward the unattractive fellow-citizen or the exasperating member of the family with 
whom we came in daily, sometimes hourly, contact. Yet there is no escape from the 
calm finality of the Master’s summary of the case: “He that loveth God, loveth his 
brother also.” And it is just through the exercise of this love toward those whom 
we have seen that we may hope to come to the real good will toward those whom we 
have not seen, whom we have not studied in an effort to understand the differences 
and to recognize the points of contact among those whom each nationality in its turn 
views as an “alien” race. 

Before 1914 we had talked glibly of world relationships and universal brother- 
hood, but when our “brothers” became personally unbearable, our theories proved 
themselves to be far in advance of our practice, and the world threw off its surface 
sentiment and went back to the methods of its underlying barbarism for the settle- 
ment of its quarrel. 

Peace is not merely the absence of war; it is an attitude of mind. It will never 
be brought about by the external application of teaching and preaching against 
war. Perhaps the fact that America is the world’s great melting-pot may point the 
way to that disarmament of the heart which is the only enduring basis for peace on 
earth. And perhaps herein may lie the great opportunity for such an organization 
as ours, which opens wide its doors to the new-comers from all nations—that through 
learning to know and to work with those of other races and peoples, we may come 
by means of those whom we have seen, to a better understanding of their fellow coun- 
trymen whom we have not seen, in the lands beyond the seas. For it is not alone 
knowledge that we need. The wisest of men tell us, it is true, to “get Wisdom”; but 
he adds with mighty emphasis; “and with all thy getting, get Understanding.” 
From France there comes to us a saying of profound truth: “To fully understand is 
to forgive all things.” To us has been given this wide field in which to sow our 
seed—the seed of friendliness, of kindliness, of tolerance and sympathy, from which 
the world may reap a vast harvest for the healing of the nations. 

Christmas has come again and we hold high festival to honor the Teacher who 
first taught mankind the meaning of Brotherhood. Shall we not do something more 


than give good gifts to those we love, in commemoration of the Great Gift? Shall 


we not do more than worship or praise? Let us seek out in every community those 
who are strangers in our midst and see to it that they are strangers no longer. He is 
our neighbor, who has need of us in any way. Let us gather in the glow and the 
thrill and the wonder of the Christmas season which speaks a universal language, 
and with songs and laughter and joy-giving and the voices of happy children, let 
us make ready for a new year which shall be better than the old—a year in which 
good will shall bring us one step nearer to a world of peace, and because of the peace 
and good will in our hearts, may there come to each one of us 


A Merry Christmas 


MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE, 
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SHINE, O CHRISTMAS STAR 


When Santa tiptoes o’er the roof 
Where reindeer gaily caper, 

When Christmas trees are gleaming bright 
With tinsel, toys and taper— 

When night-gowned kiddies by the hearth 
Hang up the Christmas stocking, 

And carols sweet ring through the street 
Where Christmas crowds are flocking— 

On happy children near and far, 

Shine bright, O blessed Christmas Star! 


When holly red and mistletoe 
The gay rooms are adorning, 
When ribboned packages are spread 
For grown-ups Christmas morning— 
When grandma eyes the gifts she bought 
With each well-hoarded penny, 
And all the pretty Christmas cards 
Tell friends both true and many— 
On kindly grown-ups near and far, 
Shine bright, O joyous Christmas Star! 


W here loneliness and sorrow dwell, 
And joy has long departed, 

W here, at a word, the teardrops well, 
And Love seems broken-hearted— 
There, with your rays benign and calm, 

By Heavenly grace descending, 
Bring to the sufferer healing balm, 
Love, comfort, peace unending: 
On lonely souls both near and far 
Shine bright, O tender Christmas Star! 


—Elizabeth Minot 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


BY MARY YOST 


Dean of Women, Stanford University 


we could hear with sympathetic con- 
cern of a neighbor whose son was a 
“problem” to him, but the news gave us 
no keen astonishment. “Boys will be 
boys” was quoted when our mothers ad- 
vised the irate parents to have ‘patience, 
and probably our fathers would add some- 
thing about youthful wild oats. Then, 
however, we heard but very rarely of the 
daughter’s being a problem, but now the 
daughter has become a successful rival to 
her brother in arousing family anxiety. 
Indeed, she seems to have had more than 
her share of notoriety in press and pulpit. 
Does this fact mean that the girl of today 
is worse than she was when we were girls, 
or is the main source of our girl problem 
somewhere other than in the girl herself? 
I believe that the latter is the case. It is 
pleasant for our generation to believe in 
our own excellence, but if we let our minds 
dwell very honestly on our childhood and 
girlhood we must confess we were not the 
angels we sometimes assume we were. That 
we were not “problems” depended, I be- 
lieve, more on our surroundings than on 
ourselves. And it is in the surroundings of 
the girls today that we can find the prin- 
cipal causes of our trouble with them. 
What, then, are some of the things that 
make the environment of our daughters dif- 
ferent from what it was when we were 
growing up? When we look at the town 
or city where our homes are now, or even 
at the countryside, we find many changes. 
There are more people in the cities, and 
these people are more varied in nationality, 
in occupation, and in customs and manner 
of living than they were twenty-five years 
ago. Even in the small towns we notice 
the change. We used to know all our 
neighbors and they were very like our- 
selves. Now, many nationalities are often 
represented in a little place, and the popu- 
lation is a much more shifting one than it 
used to be, so that we don’t know the town 


if THE comfortable days of our youth 





as we used to. This fact means that we 
often do not know the fathers and mothers 
of our boy’s and girl’s friends, and there- 
fore, cannot be sure that these friends are 
good ones for our children to have. There 
is another reason why we do not know 
these playmates better. When we were 
growing up, the boys and girls met to- 
gether at one another’s homes; now most 
of the parties are out of any home; at the 
movies, in the school building, or at some 
place of public entertainment. There are 
more parties than there were, and there- 
fore fewer evenings when the family get 
together and entertain one another. Also, 
at the gatherings of young people there 
are fewer grown-ups than there used to be. 
And then, too, in our day, we could not get 
very far from home, for the horse and 
buggy formed a slow means of conveyance; 
now the automobile makes it possible to 
have amusement resorts twenty or thirty 
miles away easily reached in an evening. 
I have noticed, in addition, that the young 
people have more spending money than 
we had and demand much more in the 
way of clothes. 

Looking at these differences one by one 
we cannot say that any of them is intrinsi- 
cally bad. The larger and more varied 
cities and towns are of distinct advantage. 
We would not do away with the movies if 
we could, and the automobile adds attrac- 
tion to the lives of many of us. Moreover, 
if our children have too much money to 
spend, who gives it to them? And who, 
perhaps, sets them the example of extrava- 
gance? Moreover, do not both these facts 
indicate quite general prosperity? But 
we must confess that these differences taken 
together make a more dangerous environ- 
ment for the young people to grow up 
in than that furnished by the home towns 
of our youth. Therefore, instead of blam- 
ing our girls for the anxiety they cause, or 
wailing over a lost Eden, we must study 
this environment in order that we may 
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render it less dangerous, or at least, that 
we may prepare our girls to meet these 
dangers with as little waste of health and 
character as possible. 

Our manner of living is a dangerous one 
for two main reasons, I believe. We have 
seen how the amusements of girls and boys 
are frequently found outside of their own 
homes, and many of these amusements have 
become commercialized. The drug store 
with its ice cream parlor is the neighbor- 
hood meeting place; every small town has 
at least one moving-picture house; and 
there is an increasing number of dance 
halls and roadhouses to which an automo- 
bile, often owned and driven by an im- 
mature boy or girl, easily takes them. All 
these enterprises are run for profit, and 
it is only natural, therefore, that the owner 
is looking after his own pocketbook rather 
than after the safety, moral and physical, 
of the young people who so largely patron- 
ize his place. Of course, I do not mean to 
say that all amusement places are unfit 
for our children to go to, but I do say that 
they may become unfit unless parents know 
where their children are, and unless the 
public opinion of the community is alert 
to the dangers that may develop. 

Not only, then, does the environment 
furnished by many a present-day commun- 
ity exert an influence which may be neither 
safe nor elevating for our boys and girls, 
but it tends to separate the children from 
the older members of the community. 
When the parties were given in the homes 
of the children, it was inevitable that the 
fathers and mothers knew about the plans, 
worked with the children to get ready for 
their friends, and were there when the 
young people came together. It was taken 
as a matter of fact that the older people 
should be a part of every gathering. Now 
it is no such matter of fact. Often the 
parents know little or nothing of the plans 
or the whereabouts of the gathering, and 
oftener still are not present. When per- 
haps later they hear of some happening 
of which they do not approve, the children, 
especially the girls, are criticized severely, 
often without any effort to understand the 
trouble from the children’s point of view, 
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or to explain the reasons for objecting 
to it. It is but natural, then, that the feel. 
ing in many instances has grown up that 
older people are either not interested in 
what the children are doing, or are “kill- 
joys.” This separation in tastes and inter- 
ests often leads to a deep-seated misunder- 
standing between mothers and daughters, 
which makes life distressing to both. 

What, then, can parents, especially moth- 
ers, do to remedy the situations? Are they 
helpless before a commercialized society 
whose standards of morals and taste are 
rapidly degenerating, or are they the most 
potent agents for guiding that society so 
that their girls may develop into fine, 
strong women? I believe, in spite of great 
odds, they have real opportunities for bet- 
ter society, both individually and by work- 
ing together. Therefore, I venture to sug- 
gest, from my experience with a large 
number of girls of college age, certain ways 
in which this influence of the mother may 
be used when the girl is in her early teens 
so that the girl-problem will not develop. 

The little girl keeps close to her mother, 
and assumes, with touching confidence, 
that mother wants to know all about what 
happened at kindergarten, and is as pleased 
over the wee kitty as she is. She knows, 
of course, that mother will understand all 
her baby troubles and make them well. I 
have talked with many an eighteen-year-old 
girl who did not think her mother would be 
interested even in what was important to 
her, and who was sure her mother would 
not understand what was bothering or 
troubling her; yet in many of these very 
cases the mother was vividly concerned 
about her daughter, but in her turn felt 
she was not wanted. Somewhere in the 
growing-up process the bond of sympathy 
and understanding had been broken, and 
this break seems to begin, in many cases, 
in the early teens. 

If the mother, however, can keep the 
confidence of the girl and have her realize 
that she is interested in all her concerns, 
there is little danger of any real separation 
between the two. 
keep this close relation takes, on the part 
of the mother, time, and patience, and real 


Of course the effort to 
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understanding of the disposition and in- 
clination of the girl, but the result is 
worth the cost. Although the necessity of 
this sympathetic and intelligent understand- 
ing of the girl by her mother needs no 
elaboration, there is another point which 
we hear less about, but which, to my mind, 
is of equal importance. Not only should 
the mother try to share her daughter’s in- 
terests and problems, but she should en- 
courage the girl to share hers. I do not 
mean, of course, that the young girl should 
be burdened unduly with responsibility, 
but I do mean that she should take her 
place in the family life and be given her 
share in the responsibility for the happi- 
ness and welfare of the household. Many 
a girl has acquired extravagant tastes and 
been criticized for spending more than the 
family could afford, simply because they 
gave her the money without telling her, in 
any satisfactory way, what the finances of 
the family were. Also, for the mother to 
talk with the daughter about her own prob- 
lems, especially in regard to the younger 
children, is often helpful to the mother, 
for the girl has, many a time, excellent 
suggestions to give, and it also develops in 
the daughter a feeling of partnership with 
her mother that is a very steadying in- 
fluence. 

But perhaps more important than shar- 
ing anxieties with the girl is the sharing of 
interests both social and intellectual. We 
often laugh at the naive idea of the young 
girl that all the joy of living is over by the 
time one is twenty-five, but this idea, I be- 
lieve, is at the bottom of much of the an- 
tagonism between children and parents. 
Look at it from the girl’s point of view a 
moment. If you no longer feel any joy 
in living, how can you understand how 
much she wants a good time? And since 


3 you have left your youth so far behind, 


how can you judge what she should or 


q should not do? The best way, therefore, 


to have her feel that you are not an “old 
fogy” is to show her how keenly you can 
enjoy your life, and also to let her get 
the idea, if she can, that life continues to 
increase in richness and interest as we grow 
to maturity, and that the reason you object 


to something she may want to do is that by 
doing it she runs the risk of injuring her 
chances for the fullest happiness and use- 
fulness later. In order, too, that the girl 
may feel that the fun of life doesn’t stop 
when a woman marries and has children, a 
mother ought not, too often, to give up 
her own pleasures for the daughter, espe- 
cially if the daughter knows it. Some 
parents feel that they must do everything 
for their children in order to keep their 
affection, but this is not successful, for it 
spoils the child and develops selfishness 
and wilfullness. 

There is one other way that a mother 
can keep close to her daughter. There 
should be no taboo subjects between them. 
Many a girl is turned away from her 
mother by a feeling of reserve on the 
mother’s part when questions, especially 
questions of the sex life, begin to puzzle 
the girl. Not only does the mother need 
to meet the girl frankly and openly on this 
subject to keep her confidence, but she 
needs to do it in order to prepare her 
daughter to meet the dangers in the com- 
munity. It is the mother who can give 
this information at the time when it is best 
for the girl to have it, and she should never 
permit any reluctance on her part to dis- 
cuss such questions to shift her responsi- 
bility to others. Much damage has been 
done many a young girl by getting the 
most beautiful facts of life in an ugly, 
distorted way. 

But the mother, even if there is a close 
and sympathetic bond between her and her 
daughter, cannot do her best work if she 
works alone. She may, indeed, keep the 
girl from dancing at public resorts with- 
out an older person with her, from going 
to questionable road-houses or vulgar and 
suggestive movies; may be very stern on 
the subject of young people going out in an 
automobile alone, and may explain fully 
the dangers of a petting party. In these 
ways she may protect her daughter from 
the obvious dangers of the community and 
may do it with entire willingness on her 
daughter’s part, but she has cut the child 
off from the society of the young people 
of her own age. This is a great hard- 
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ship for any normal girl to face, and if 
it is continued, the girl will be deprived 
of her best chance for social development. 
The only solution for the difficulty that I 
can see, is for the mothers of the country 
to act together and in co-operation with 
the other agencies interested in young 
people, especially with the schools.. This 
work, of course, is just what the Parent- 
Teacher Association is designed to do; 
therefore each mother in the community 
should work with it whole-heartedly, know 
what her child is doing in school and out, 
and through frank discussion with other 
mothers, teachers and social workers of 
the community, find out the dangers in the 
community and refuse to ignore them. 
Also, each mother can get from the sup- 
port of other mothers greater force in 
standing up for what she considers the 
right standards of conduct and taste. From 


— — == 


good articles and books on personal and 
sex hygiene, which the teachers can ‘bring 
to the mothers’ attention, they can get help 
in understanding their girls and in finding 
out how the problem can be solved. 

That the girl-problem can be solved by 
intelligent study and with the co-operation 
of the older people in the community, I 
feel sure, for the girls themselves are most 
promising. There is an independence, an 
honesty of mind and heart, and a courage 
in the girl of today that we do not find, in 
an equal degree at least, in the girl of 
yesterday. These qualities, if misdirected, 
of course will spell disaster; but, if they 
are wisely directed, they will make for a 
type of womanhood better fitted to cope 
with the modern world than any type 
developed in the past.—Courtesy of “Par- 
ent-Teacher V oice.” 


AIMING TRUE 


BY ELLEN C, LOMBARD 


true to their fundamental purpose. This purpose has been stated over and over 


T ORDER to fulfill their mission, parent-teacher associations must keep their aims 


again and must be re-stated year after year; it is the co-operation of parents and 


teachers for child welfare. 


Notwithstanding the oft-repeated statement of purposes, it is easy for organiza- 


tions to be led off into by-paths which end in matters of secondary interest to child 
welfare. Some organizations have found that their mistake was, “raising money,” 
when “raising children” should have been their first concern. Others have found 
that politics have been the ruin of the beautiful structure which they have built with 
such high hopes and ideals. Still others have found that diverse religious beliefs 
have interfered with the success of their undertaking, forgetting that they are all 
children of one Father working together for the good of their own children. There 
are other pitfalls equally disastrous to the success of parent-teacher associations. It 
is manifest that those who are chosen to assume the leadership of this work must have 
broad vision, must be able to steer clear of these pitfalls and by-paths, must cail i:to 
service men and women who are of equally high ideals and clear vision of what child 
welfare means, and must prepare others to take the leadership. No organization 
can retain its full vigor and effectiveness under the continued guidance of one man 
or woman. A leader of too long standing becomes habituated to the task and is in 
danger of using the position to further individual purposes long after real influence 
in the organization has been lost. The best leaders prepare others to take their places 
upon the fulfillment of their term, “preferring one another.” 

Young mothers and fathers should be brought into service. Opportunities for 
the development of leadership are now being offered by universities and normal 
schools in their summer sessions. The young mothers and fathers of to-day may 
avail themselves of these opportunities in the interest of a better parenthood and bet- 
ter children. 
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THE DESERTING DESSERTS 
A CHRISTMAS PLAY 





BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 
For Children from Six to Nine Years of Age 


Piace—A corner of the school-room which we imagine to be Henry’s Mother’s dining-room. It is 
decorated with Christmas greens and should contain a table and three or four chairs. 
Time—Christmas Day in the morning. 
Actinc Time—About fifteen minutes. 
CHARACTERS 
In the order of their speaking 

Dame Mince-Pie. 

Master Plum-Pudding. 

Miss Ice-Cream. 

Nuts-and-Raisins., 

Henry, wio has more than he needs. 

Henry’s Mother. 

Tommy Tucker, who has less than he needs. 

The Other Tuckers, any number. 


CosTUMES 

The Desserts may be dressed after the fashion of the old English manner. Let Dame Mince-Pie 
wear a dress with a long stomacher, peaked hat and a stiff, fluted ruff of biscuit color which gives 
the effect of a huge pie with her head rising from the middle. Master Plum-Pudding might wear 
a typical cook’s costume of white, with white cap, and carry on a tray a garnished plum pudding 
made of brown paper. Miss Ice-Cream is sweetly pink and white and languid. Nuts-artd-Raisins 
is the clown of the show. He wears a brown cambric smock with loose sleeves tied at frequent 
intervals, and carries a wand hung with rattling strings of nut shells. If it is desired to save time 
and expense, all these characters can be represented solely by their respective pie-shaped ruff, 
garnished plum pudding, pink and white dress, and wand with strings of nuts. Henry and his 
Mother and the Tuckers wear everyday modern clothes. 


Dame Mince-Pie and Master Plum-Pudding are discovered seated left and right of the table. 
Miss Ice-Cream sits at center back, leaning against the wall. 


PrumM—tThat’s all very well, Dame Mince-Pie. Yours may be the finest pies in the 
world, but Henry won’t eat a bit of them. He never ate a mouthful of my 
plum-pudding last year, and though I ought not boast, I don’t know where you 
would find any better pudding. 

Mince—Yes, Master Plum-Pudding, I know it. He will not.eat because he cannot 
eat. It’s all on her account. (Pointing to Miss IcE-CrEAM.) He will eat ice- 
cream fast enough! 

Prum—No he won't, for she isn’t going to keep. Look at her, getting floppy 
already. 

Ice-Cream (straightening up)—I will be firm—I WILL be firm—I will—(sounds 
of rattling outside. NutTS-AND-RAISINS comes in turning somersaults.) 

Nuts — 

I’m the jolly Nuts-and-Raisins. 
When the hearty feast is done, 


Then I’m nibbled, nibbled, nibbled— 


For I’m loved by everyone. 


I am served with jokes and laughter 
Naught but happiness I bring, 





And the more they eat and eat me, 
Why, the more I sing and sing! 


What's the matter folks? What’s the matter? What makes you all so solemn? 
This is Christmas morning. (Turns more somersaults and slaps PLuM-PupDING with 
his wand, bounds upon the table and sits there cross-legged with a foot in each hand.) 
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PiuM—Say, Nuts, you're in this pickle, too. Henry won’t have any room for you 
either. He may pretend to nibble at you, but he won’t really want you. That’s 
what’s worrying us! We want Henry really to want us. 

Nuts—Well, how can he? He’s absolutely stuffed to the ears before he gets to us, 
He has enough without us. I don’t see what we hang around here for, anyway. 
Let’s get out! (Bounces off the table.) 

Mince—Out? Where out? 

Nuts—Anywhere out. Anywhere that we are wanted. Over to Tommy Tucker’s, for 
instance. He’d be glad enough to see us. 

MinceE—Why can’t you talk sense? 

PLum—Perhaps that is sense. There may be something in what the rascal says, 
Dame. I’m sure the Tuckers would be delighted to have us come. I don’t sup- 
pose that in all their lives they ever saw anything like you and me. 

Mince—lI don’t suppose they ever did. I’ve heard they always have rice pudding— 
or nothing. 

Nuts—All right then, let’s go. Right now. All of us except Ice-Cream. We'll 
leave her for Henry. She couldn’t get over there, anyway. 

IcE-CREAM (straightening up)—Yes, I could. I’m going, too. You said those chil- 
dren never had anything but rice pudding. What would they think of me? I 
will be firm. I will go. 


(Enter HENRY) 

HENRYe-Go? Where are you all going? I came in to look at you before dinner. 
What’s your hurry? 

PLuM—We are going away, Henry. 

MinceE—We think you don’t appreciate us, Henry, and we are going where there is 
some other boy who needs us. 

Henry—You don’t mean that you’re going to walk out and leave me before dinner? 
On Christmas Day? Not Ice-Cream, too, she isn’t going? 

Ice-CrEAM (almost weeping)—Yes, I shall go. 

Henry—Why, you simply can’t. I won’t have it! 

PiuM—Now listen, Henry. You're hungrier now than you will be after you've 
finished your turkey. You remember last year. You ate and ate, oysters and 
turkey, and turkey dressing, and celery, and creamed onions, and jelly and you 
kept passing your plate up for more, and then what happened? When it came 
along to dessert you couldn’t eat a mouthful—except maybe a little dab. of soft 
ice-cream. Now we think that isn’t fair. We'd like to go to some boy who 
really needs us and would enjoy us. You know Tommy Tucker, Henry? 

Henry—Yes, I know Tommy Tucker. 

PLum—Well, we think we’d like to go over there. He needs us. 

Mince—If you and your Mother are willing. Of course we can’t go unless you 
let us. 

Henry— Well, I don’t know— 


(IcE-CREAM murmurs something) 

Nuts—Wait a minute. Ice-Cream is trying to say something. What is it, Ice 
Cream? (Goes to her.) 

Ice-Cream (faintly)—I never—could—get over there—tell them—to come here! 

Nuts—Well, that isn’t a bad idea! Invite the Tuckers in here, she says. What do 
you say, Henry? 

Henry—That would be fun! I'll see what Mother says. (Goes to door.) Mother! 
(Enter MotHer.) Mother, may Tommy Tucker and the other Tuckers come to 
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our dinner? They (pointing to the Desserts) wanted to go over there, but don’t 
you suppose the Tuckers would come here? 

MotHer—Of course. That is a splendid idea. It will be much nicer to have some- 
one to eat with us. 

Henry—aAll right, Mother is willing. Who'll ask them? 

Nuts—I will! I will! 

Motuer—tThen go and ask them at once. (Nuts jumps up, hits HENRY with his 
shells and bounds out of the room.) 1 had been wondering what we should do 
with all these good things, with only you and Father and me to eat them. 
Now our dinner will taste much better because we are sharing it. You know, 
Henry, 


“Not what we give but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


(Enter Nuts, Tommy TucKER and the OTHER TuUCKERS) 

Nuts—Here we are. Here we all are. One, two, three, four, five (as many as 
convenient) of us TUCKERS and me! 

Tommy—I am Tommy Tucker. 

OTHER TUCKERS (in chorus)—And we are all the Other Tuckers. 

Moruer—We are all very glad to see you. We wish you a Merry Christmas! 

ALL THE TUCKERS—We wish you a Merry Christmas. 

Henry—Tommy Tucker and all of you Other Tuckers, this is Dame Mince-Pie (she 
curtsies.) And this is Master Plum-Pudding (PLuM bows) and this silly fellow 
is named Nuts-and-Raisins. (Nuts turns a hand-spring.) 

Tommy—And who is that? (pointing to Miss Ice-CREAM.) 

Henry—tThat is Miss Ice-Cream. It was her idea inviting you over. I’m glad she 
thought of it! 

MorHer—So am I. Now you must all go out to play for a little while and let me 
get dinner. 

Henry—Alil right, Mother, but don’t you think Tommy Tucker ought to sing? 
(All point to Tommy TUCKER and sing.) 

Aut Except TommMy—Little Tommy Tucker must sing for his supper. 

Tommy—I’!l sing if you'll all sing with me. 

MotHer—Good! We'll all march round the table two by two and sing. Shall we 
sing “Deck the Hall?” (Any lively Christmas song that the children know 
may be used.) 

(MoTHER turns with a bow to PLuM-PuppiInc, Mince-Pie to Tommy, HENRY with 
the aid of Nuts-anp-Raisins picks up Ice-Cream, Nuts takes the largest 
Tucker girl and the others line up behind. They all march about the table 
singing. For the last stanza they stand facing the audience.) 


END OF THE PLAY 





Then a “Merry Christmas to you!” Away with the dreads and the wor- 
ries and the doubts. This is Christmas. “Merry Christmas!” The day of 
all days when the gray of your hair is forgotten, when the lines on your 
face are so filled with smiles that you beam in gladness, when the child in 
you dances out of your heart and leaves the door open behind him. 
—Angelo Patri. 
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IT’S NEVER TOO EARLY TO LEARN 


BY LUCY CHANDLER FULLER 


that three years is none too early to 
start a child’s literary and artistic 
education. Others may think that that is 
the field for the teacher and feel little con- 
cern for the subject. When life is so short, 
however, and there is so much to learn; 
when one individual cannot hope to span 
even a small part of the knowledge of the 
world; when there is so much beauty, so 
rouch of vital interest, that every one must 
necessarily miss, it seems almost criminal 
that parents should not start their children 
just as early as they are able to compre- 
hend, on things which they will want to 
store away in their minds for the rest of 
their lives. Why should you limit a child 
to “Spark-Plug” and “Chester Gump” 
when his little mind will respond eagerly 
to pictures of real artistic value? Why 
corrupt a child’s sense of line and color 
with the hideous caricatures of the Sunday 
supplement when he could find a vast 
amount of interest in a collection of beau- 
tiful prints? 
Make an experiment for yourself. Take 
a volume of the “Outline of Literature” 
from your library table, spread it out on 
your lap and have your small boy or girl 
sit beside you. The child himself may 
have already spied the book and may have 
been punished for attempting to look at it. 
If you are so unfortunate as not to own 
any book with reprints of the pictures in 
the great galleries, borrow one from the 
library. You will be surprised at what a 
great fund of pleasure you have found for 
your little one. As long as you will turn 
the pages and tell a story now and then 
about a picture, he will be held spell- 
bound. Of course it is more trouble for 
you. It is much easier to give him the 
“funny page” and forget him. It is, never- 
theless, a mother’s duty to devote a cer- 
tain amount of undivided time to the train- 
ing of her child’s mind, and if she keeps 
the looking at beautiful pictures as a spe- 
cial treat or the reward for good behavior, 


Sim mothers may smile at the idea 


his interest in them will be increased. 


Let me give you a concrete example of 
a little boy with whom I am quite well 
acquainted. Like most children, he had a 
race with his father every Sunday morn- 
ing to see which one could get the comic 
supplement first. He owned the usual 
supply of children’s books: “Mother- 
Goose,” the Burgess animal books, “Black 
Beauty;” and little fairy tales, whose pic- 
tures he loved. The winter he was four 
years old he spent with his grandmother in 
Florida. She had traveled the previous 
summer in Europe and she had in her 
bookcase a number of beautifully bound 
books of pictures from the great galleries, 
At the end of a long, rainy day, when 
the child’s interest in every plaything in 
the house had been exhausted, she took 
down .one of the art books and called the 
little boy to her side. He.sat for a long 
time looking at the paintings of the Ma- 
donna and Christ Child, at the pictures of 
the old Dutch School, at Michael Angelo’s 
colossal forms and Botticelli’s delicate fig- 
ures. These books had for him an end- 
less fund of interest. It was not long 
before he could discover duplicates in the 
different books and would recognize the 
pictures when he saw them outside of these 
books. Before long he came to diserimi- 
nate. Some Madonnas he liked better than 
others. The strange part of it was that he 
usually liked best those pictures which are 
considered the world’s greatest. Of course, 
you cannot think of teaching a child of 
that age any of the technicalities of line, 
form and color, but unconsciously he is 
forming for himself a fundamental knowl- 
edge of these things. Those pictures make 
such a deep impression upon his plastic, 
rapidly developing mind that, without 
knowing it, he is acquiring a love for the 


beautiful, an appreciation of the greatest — 
things in art, which will prevent him from § 


wasting his precious moments on the 
bizarre and the ugly. 


To take an example on a less exalted 
plane. I know another little boy whose — 
father is a civil engineer and who takes @ § 
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number of technical magazines. The child 
has often been out with his father where 
roads and bridges were under construc- 
tion. He is so careful that his father 
always permits him to open his magazines 
as soon as they come. “Moon Mullins” 
and “Uncle Walt,” and even the reputable 
pictures of “Grandfather Frog” and “Little 
Jack Horner” lose their glamor before an 
“Engineering News Record” full of con- 
crete mixers, cranes, bridges and trucks. 
That child is unconsciously acquiring much 
practical information. You need have no 
fear of over-developing a child’s mind or 
of forcing it to grow too rapidly, so long 
as he shows a strong natural interest. His 
little brain will pick out the things it can 
understand and leave the rest. 

I know a small girl who always “reads,” 
in her picture-looking way, the “National 
Geographic Magazine” before her parents 
have time to look at it. Grown people do 
not always realize the capacity of even a 
young child’s mind for receiving new and 
varied impressions. They often keep a 
small boy or girl from a great deal of in- 
nocent enjoyment and prevent him from 
easily and unconsciously acquiring a back- 
ground of facts and principles, either be- 
cause they fear the child may harm some 
grown-up toy or else they have not enough 
time or patience to oversee the use of 
adult books and magazines or to teach the 
careful use of them. It goes without say- 
ing that one should never force upon the 
young mind things beyond its comprehen- 
sion, but books and pictures should never 
be closed against an active brain. 

The pictures which hang upon the walls 
may be a source of education. I know a 
four year old boy upon whom a copy of the 
M. B. Brady photograph of Lincoln hang- 
ing in his home has made the deepest im- 
pression. He often stands and looks at it 
and tries to get his father to copy it for 
him on his slate. It would be a dull 
mother, indeed, who did not feel that a 
child growing up with that strong face im- 
pressed upon his mind would be better 
equipped for life than the one whose 


chief artistic impressions were derived from 





pictures of “Barney Google” and “Mutt 
and Jeff.” ; 
As with artistic, so with literary train- 

ing—a mother may start a child’s educa- 
tion long before he starts to school. There 
are probably few children who do not know 
the nursery rhymes almost as soon as they 
are able to talk. Then come the simple 
animal and fairy tales. All of these are 
good in their way, but there is no reason 
why a mother need stop with them. She 
may in a simple form start her children’s 
true literary education. She may give them 
a taste for beautiful poetry and good 
stories which will serve them as a standard 
of judgment for the rest of their lives. 
When they tire of their nursery rhymes, 
try reciting some poetry to them. If you 
have none in your head, read a poem aloud 
to them when you come across it, or store 
it in your memory and give it to them later 
on. You will be surprised to find what a 
delicate ear for rhythm the average child 
possesses. At a very early age it is the 
rhythm alone which holds him, just as a 
lullaby soothed him as a baby. Later on 
he will grasp the substance of the poem. 
Here is an actual example. A four year 
old child often stands entranced, listening 
to his mother recite: 

“IT come from haunts of coot and hern, 

I make a sudden sally, 

Then sparkle out among the fern 

To bicker down the valley.” 
And so on through the rest of the poem. 
It is evidently the swing of the lines and 
inflection of the voice which catch his 
ear in this case. One evening, he looked 
out at a beautiful sunset, took his mother 
to the window and began to recite: “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” In 
that instance it was evident that the mean- 
ing of the psalm had dawned upon him. 
When a child’s hunger for cadence has 
been fed upon the psalms and good lyric 
poetry—and we may include with these, 
high class music—his artistic sensibilities 
are being guided in the right direction at a 
time when they are most susceptible. How 
can you expect a child who has heard 
nothing but rag-time in his home to be very 
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_much interested, as he grows up, in fine 
music? Exceptions occur to every rule, 
but it is a pretty safe guess that one will 
grow up to like the things which influenced 
him at a very tender age. 

I believe this because | have seen it 
work out in my own and other people’s ex- 
perience. In my own case, for instance, 
when I came to the age when a child first 
reads to himself, and from then on, my 
mother very tactfully supervised my read- 
ing. There were no books left about which 
my mother thought it unwise for me to read 
at the time. She never forbade me to read 
anything, but our library was filled with 
good books, many of which I read on her 
suggestion or on my own initiative. I re- 
member she started by reading Dickens and 
Scott aloud to us. I cared more for novels 
and history than for poetry, and before I 
had left high school, I had read a great 
part of Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, George 
Eliot and Victor Hugo, as well as a six 
volume history of Europe. Never having 
come in contact with really bad literature 
until my judgments were fairly well 
formed, I have never had much trouble in 
distinguishing the bad from the good. 
When I pick up a book I can tell, after 
reading a few pages, whether it is fit to 
read or not. When one thinks of the mil- 
lions of volumes published yearly and the 
billions already in print, it does seem too 


bad to waste one’s time on worthless stuff, 
and unless one’s judgments are formed 
early, it is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
the good from the bad. 

I reiterate. It is the duty of parents to 
start their children out equipped for 
life with every advantage that they can 
possibly bestow upon them. It is the duty 
of mothers and fathers to give time and 
thought to the artistic influences which 
their home affords for the -younger gen- 
eration. The books and magazines chil- 
dren see daily, the pictures they become 
familiar with upon the walls of- their 
homes, the music they hear there, all in a 
subtle yet powerful way, make for the 
cultural background of their later years. 
This is self evident. The trouble lies in 
the fact that many parents are either too 
much occupied with other affairs or do not 
realize the vast importance of lending their 
guidance to the child who is too young to 
pick and choose for himself. Offer your 
children the best of which you know in art 
and literature and music. That instinct 
for the beautiful which springs up in every 
one of us will respond. Each child will 
take from it that of which his mind is 
capable. You can begin at three years, 
and as long as the child’s natural interest 
holds, there is no fear that his mind will 
develop too rapidly. 


WHAT DO YOU DO WITH YOUR CHRISTMAS TREE? 
What do you do with your Christmas tree? 


Do you put it out on the balcony, 2 
That people who pass may happier be 
To look at its pretty greenery? 


What do you do with your Christmas tree? 
Four little girls at afternoon tea 

Stripped its branches, for cushions, with glee, 
And found how sweet its scent could be! 


What do you do with your Christmas tree? 
Do you deck it with food for the chick-a-dee-dee, 
That all his mates at a banquet free 


May hold a snowy revelry? 


—Edith Perry Bodwell, in Dumb Animals. 
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BROKEN LAWS 


BY MRS. WALLACE REID 


HE announcement that I am to make 
LL esate motion picture has brought 

about a confusion of opinion. I wish 
to deny that it is to be. another anti-narcotic 
film. 

“Broken Laws,” the new picture, does 
not deal with or mention in any way the 
subject around which “Human Wreckage” 
was woven. The latter has accomplished 
what I hoped it would do; it aroused world- 
wide interest in a terrible danger. The 
solution of that danger must be left to wiser 
heads than mine. 

But the results of “Human Wreckage” 
proved to me that the people of America 
are interested in anything that will make 
for the good of this country of ours. Every- 
where I went during my anti-narcotic cam- 
paign, I found men and women interested 
in the screen’s possibilities.for education, 
and I came home awakened to the fact that 
any big, vital subject—providing it con- 
tains any element of drama at all—can be 
“put over” through the medium of the 
screen. 

I do not mean preachments; they are 


generally dry and uninteresting. But there 
are so many big possibilities in the things 
that go to make up the daily lives of people 
that are entirely overlooked because of 
their very simplicity. 

On my trip I learned of things that I 
never dreamed existed. I visited reforma- 
tories, asylums, hospitals and prisons, and 
a side of life of which I had no actual 
knowledge was unfolded to me. In my 
talks with the occupants of these institu- 
tions—the majority of whom were, Oh so 
young!—I learned that most of them came 
from good homes; that their family ties 
and surroundings were among the general 
average of American people. I began to 
ask myself—WHY? For months I have 
endeavored to fathom why so many of 
our young people with good backgrounds 
should wind up in the jails, and I have 
reached the conclusion that it is because 
we mothers and fathers do not take our 
job seriously enough. 

We bring our children into the world, 
clothe, feed and educate them, and en- 
deavor to give them the benefit of our ad- 





Scene from “Broken Laws.” The School Principal, Teacher and Representative of Parent-Teacher 
Association Visit Bobby's Parents in an Effort to Secure Co-operation in Discipline for Him 
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vice and experi- 
ence, and then we 
proceed deliber- 
ately to tear down 
the foundation we 
have laid by neg- 
lecting to instill in 
them a respect for 
law and order. We 
are apt to be care- 
less of these things 
ourselves, and we 
do not stop to think 
that words dropped 
carelessly in the 
hearing of a child 
are apt to take root 
and grow. 
Youngsters think 
it is “smart” to 








—————————_——— 


surely our babies 
and our babies’ ba- 
bies are the vital 
things in the lives 
of us mothers and 
fathers. 

And a mother has 
written the story, 
My lifelong friend, 
Adela Rogers St. 
Johns, has written 
a story that has in 
it everything that 
I had hoped for— 
love, drama, life. 
I hope you will 
like it—I hope it 
will make you all 
think. It would if 


you could have 


“get away with Bobby and Patsy Imitate Their Parents and “Dress seen what I have 


things, and they 
keep on and on until the day comes when 
they don’t “get away with it,” and they 
land behind prison bars. Who is to blame? 
Isn’t it just another case of “The sins of the 
fathers”—and mothers? I wonder! 
Anyway, I have made a picture on this 
subject. It isn‘t a preachment or an arraign- 
ment of present-day “jazz,” but a'story of a 
big dramatic theme that is oh, so vital—for 


at te 


Up” for a Jazz Party 


seen—those young 
boys and girls behind prison walls who 
haven’t been able to “get away with it.” 

Behind every man’s life stands a mother, 
She, more than anyone or anything else, 
molds his destiny. Love is not enough. 
Mother love may become a Smother love 
that weakens with indulgence. Love must 
be wise and strong and law-abiding in our 
mad century—or its heart will break. 





Bobby and Patsy Watch a Christmas “Jazz” Party Given by Patsy's Mother, to Replace the Old- 
Fashioned Christmas Eve Celebration 
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THE MOTHER AS FILM CENSOR - 


BY MRS. JEROME THOMAS 


tT an exhibit of school work an old 
Aw were examining the work of 
the new Domestic Arts Department. 
Suddenly the old man turned to his wife 
and said emphatically, “I'll tell you 
Martha, this here work is just as im- 
portant as education.” 

We Americans who think so highly of 
“universal education” sometimes forget 
that the schools of which we are so proud 
are not the only agencies of that education 
and that education is not necessarily con- 
structive. In our schools we are trying 
an experiment in public education on the 
most gigantic scale known among nations. 
Are we seeing to it that the environment 
of our children outside the school is as 
free as possible from destructive educa- 
tional forces which nullify the effort, time, 
money and enthusiasm put into the con- 
structive work undertaken by the schools? 

Within the past decade a new educa- 
tional force has arisen which bids fair to 
outdo all we have known in extent and in 
its power for good or evil. It has un- 
questionably already made its mark upon 
our children. The motion picture is 
often declared to be the greatest educa- 
tional institution man has ever known. 
Ill not bore you with many statistics 
you ll say “thank you” if you dislike them 
as much as I do—but if you feel inclined 
to doubt that statement just consider that 
it has been estimated that from six to ten 
millions of people go to the movies every 
night—some estimates give more. 

Can mothers and teachers afford to 
ignore the character and effect of such a 
force in the education of children? What 
ean we do to make it an auxiliary of the 
other constructive forces instead of an 
enemy to them? How shall we go about 
it? A great deal has been said about the 
evils of censorship and it can be and very 
often is destructive and ineffective in pro- 
ducing the desired results, but that is the 
Variety properly called official censorship 
and it is a dangerous and difficult method 
of trying to make right things which are 





‘teaching your children? 


wrong. But there is a form of censor- 
ship which is part and parcel of responsi- 
bility. Mothers exercise it all the time till 
their children are old enough to exercise 
it—more or less wisely—for themselves. 
They censor the food their children eat, 
the clothes they wear, the schools they 
go to, the companions with whom they 
associate, and a dozen other things. Don’t 
they? Then why shouldn’t they investigate 
and censor the mental food they get in 
their growing years? 

The movies are here to stay, and the 
only thing we can do-about them is to 
know what they are and what they can do 
and what they are doing to our develop- 
ing young people. What are the movies 
Are they getting 
cheap and vulgar ideas of the fine rela- 
tionships of life or are they learning to 
admire and understand them? Are they 
learning what courage and honor and 
faith really are, or are they getting cheap 
substitutes for the true conception of these 
things? 

This organization is large enough to 
have power to get the kind of amusements 
it wants for its children, therefore it has 
a corresponding responsibility. I believe 
it can do its best work by impressing the 
mothers with the need of informing them- 
selves as to what their children are seeing 
at the movies and whether it is the kind 
of thing they ought to see. You can’t 
fight a destructive force nor strengthen a 
constructive one till you know what it is 
and how it works. And you can’t accept 
some one’s else conclusions about it. You 
have to know yourself what sort of thing 
you don’t want your children to see, and 
why. You can’t shift that responsibility 
to the shoulders of any Board or group of 
people. And when you know, keep the 
children away from the wrong ones and 
support the right ones by your presence 
and your commendation. 

That is really the most important thing 
to do first. .In the course of the winter 
we may be able to gather some facts about 
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the situation in our district, if each Chair- 
men will give us a pretty good idea of the 
ingredients we have to work with. 


Do You Know 


How many theatres are there in your 
town? 

Do your exhibitors have to buy “blocks” 
of films or do they have liberty to choose 
what they want? 

Do many children attend? 

Do they have any special programs for 
children? 

What kind of “feature films” do they 
most frequently have? 

What kind of comedy films? 


Is there any form of regulation in your — 


town? 

Do you approve of the conceptions of 
life your children get from what they see? 

Do you see any indication of “movie 
influence” in their conversation, behavior, 
or attitude towards life? 

What kinds of films seem to be the most 
popular? 

Other points of interest to us all may 
suggest themselves to you. These ques 
tions are meant only as a suggestion of a 
way for us to begin to get acquainted with 
the subject. We can afford to take our 
time to know what we are working with. 
—The Parent-Teacher “Voice.” 





A WONDERFUL BOND 


BY L, L. R. 


HE tie between father and daughter 

is a lovely, vital thing, though I have 

not seen it emphasized as much as 
other dear relationships. 

One of my first vivid memories of my 
big, black-whiskered father came through 
the feeling that father and Mr. Shake- 
speare were well acquainted. Sometimes 
when father was home from his weekly 
travels I was allowed to sit up for a short 
time in the evening. The family gathered 
in the parlor and father’s best friend came 
over and played the piano for us. Before 
long the two men would bring out our fat, 
green book of Shakespeare’s works. Then 
began a treat for me as they took the differ- 
ent parts of the plays and read speeches 
from “Hamlet,” “Merchant of Venice,” 
“Macbeth” and portions of other favorites. 
How father’s booming voice rolled and slid 
up and down the scale as he waxed sar- 
castic or temperamental with the charac- 
ters. The men’s faces glowed and their 


eyes flashed as they entered into the spirit 
of the great paragraphs, and I went reluc- 
tantly off to bed with their voices ringing 
in my ears and sending delightful shivers 
down my back. 

It was about this same time that I spent 
so many of my days in bed, being at the 
school age when I caught everything that 
came to town. My bedroom for several 
winters was the entertainment room as I 
convalesced from various ailments. When 
father came in for an evening I always 
greeted him with the same plea, “Please 
give me the Punch and Judy show.” He 
came from England, where they made much 
of the performance. Father brought in a 


heavy screen and put it at the foot of my > 
bed, opened to its widest extent. Then he F 


got one of my girl dolls and my one boy 


doll. They were Mr. Punch and Mrs. Judy. § 
He (father) stopped behind the screen 80 §” 


I could not see him, and held the dolls up ~ 
so that only their waists and heads showed J 
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above the screen. Then the fun began. In 
a high, squeaky voice father made up the 
dialogue as he went along, and if he forgot 
any important points I supplied the lack. 
Mr. Punch and Mrs. Judy were not prop- 
erly behaved, respectable people at all. 
They quarreled and fought each other, they 
turned their backs on each other and told 
me sad stories about their failings, they 
danced and sang, and finally with a grand, 
breathless flourish they had a fist fight and 
knocked each other downstairs. ‘This was 
the ending and father came out from be- 
hind the screen exhausted with his efforts, 
while I lay radiant and satisfied, shaking 
with laughter. | 

Father’s whistle often sent me to sleep 
when the Sandman was delayed. It seems 
to me I have never heard such a thrilling, 
sweet whistle as father had. He could go 
so high and soft, and so merry and fast. 
The operas were my favorites and as father 
was a born music lover and had heard 
many operas many times he could whistle 
all the most_ melodious airs. I called for 
“Aida,” “Martha,” “Lucia,” “Lohengrin” 
and others, and drifted off to sleep in bliss- 
ful content. 

The story supply was not very great; not 
so inexhaustible as the music supply, but 
father knew two good stories which were 
warranted never to fail to entrance. “Now 
tell me about Joseph,” I begged (or rather 
commanded), when father was agreeable 
for story telling. The wonderful coat of 
many colors had a fine fascination for me. 
It was followed by the tale of the three 
little pigs, those pigs bothered by that sly 
but satisfying wolf who so fortunately 
huffed and puffed, and puffed and huffed, 
so that father could blow out his big cheeks 
and puff until he was red in the face and I 
was shrieking with joy. 

As I grew older and began to play the 
piano my father’s pride and joy were touch- 
ing to see. I played to him every morning 
after breakfast and almost every evening 
after supper. He often asked me to play 
over and over a phrase or a short move- 
ment which seemed peculiarly exquisite or 
gave him particular pleasure. I shall never 
forget the many times I played over just 





one note, over and over, while father said, 
“A little lighter, softer—touch it more del- 
icately. Try once more until it is just 
right. A single note at the end of a piece 
or a chord that has a special emphasis must 
be exactly perfect or the effect is spoiled.” 

“Get it just right.” The words ring now 
in my ears, and ever since those days I have 
been especially sensitive to the way single 
notes or final chords are played. ‘What 
hours of music we had when I played 
everything I knew, and sang and played 
again until I was exhausted with happiness 
and music, and sank breathless and trium- 
phant at father’s side. How his face 
lighted, his brown eyes shone and twinkled 
with his pride and love for the music and 
me. 

It was father who taught me to listen 
for the music of the summer nights. He 
loved to sit on the piazza after the dark 
came and the bustling world grew drowsy. 
His pipe made little swirls of smoke as he 
sat in an armchair, contemplating the peace 
and beauty of the night. 

“Come out and listen a minute,” he said 
when I went to say goodnight to him. I 
stepped to his side and in a low hesitant 
voice he talked to me about the music of 
the tree toads, the frogs, the twittering and 
fluting of the birds, and all the humming 
and thrumming that summer brings to na- 
ture. Always father attuned my ears to the 
finer music of things, the overtones, the 
under-tunes of life. 

Quite often on Sunday afternoons father 
and I took a walk into the woods, usually 
following the course of some tiny, tem- 
pestuous brook. I remember chattering 
and dancing along by the big man’s side 
while his smiling, appreciative face was 
always turned towards me. Then on Sun- 
day evening father and mother and I went 
for a long car ride in the twilight. There 
were open cars then and I loved the sensa- 
tion of flying through the strangely quiet 
cities into the cool meadows of the suburbs. 
Father had a sturdy, knotted cane with a 
curved handle which he took with him 
everywhere. As the car went faster and I 
insisted on sitting at the end seat, father 
hooked the top of the cane to the arm 
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of the car seat, and held on to the other 
end. In this way I couldn’t fall out as 
the cane made a bar in front of me. Go- 
ing home I always grew sleepy, with that 
delicious sleepiness of childhood, and 
finally I remembered only the nice cuddly 
roughness of father’s coat sleeve as my 
head burrowed into it. 

When I began to write stories and awful 
efforts called poems, father praised and 
encouraged me, being positively sure that 
yet a little while and I would be famous. 
His hair was arranged in a black curly 
fringe around a pink, shiny bald spot, and 
I remember that the very first long story 
that I wrote consisted of the adventures and 
hardships in the life of a mosquito while 
staying on this bald spot. This mosquito 
met with an untimely and sad fate when he 
slid on the slippery surface of father’s bald 
pate and a giant’s hand crushed him. 

Some time later I had a story published 
in a newspaper. Father was traveling at 
the time and showed the paper to the Gov- 
ernor of the State who was dining at the 
hotel one day. 

“That’s a good story,” said the Governor. 

“Write and tell her so,” suggested my 
fond father. 

The next day I received a letter from this 
Governor in a far-away state, and to my 
utmost amazement he had taken his pen in 
hand to praise my story and sign his name. 
I was so abashed I never got up the cour- 
age even to write back and thank him, but 
father felt it was only the appreciation due 
me. 

My griefs were sympathized with, as the 
years went on, but they were made light 
of, and troubles, I learned, were evidently 
meant to be thrown aside. Father showed 
me how little many of our apparently big 
troubles were. “Oh, well, what’s the use,” 
he said when I went to him indignant at 
some thrust from a friend or some new en- 
counter with life’s problems. “It doesn’t 
really matter, life’s too short to hold re- 
sentment. Laugh and the world laughs 


with you,” father advised as he smoothed 
-my hair tenderly or offered his broad 
shoulder for my tears. 

Thé most tragic day in father’s life must 





have been when he made his greatest sacri. 
fice for my happiness and said, “I give this 
woman away,” and stood to see me loving 
another man in marriage. Only recently | 
came across a letter in which father had 
written a year after my marriage, “I got 
into M early this morning, and of 
course before night everyone in the city 
knew that the only grandson in the world 
was born last week.” A little later he re. 
ferred to his grandson’s pitiful “crying for 
bread,” which was in a song I often sang, 
Our musical treats went on just about the 
same, much to father’s delight, and he often 
said he could not realize that the girl play- 
ing the piano to him was also mother of 
the little grandson who made “music in the 
air.” 

Not long after he became a much puffed 
up grandfather. He went to the hospital 
one day for a slight operation. He wrote 
back, “The fellows in here laugh when | 
tell them what is the matter with me. 
‘That’s nothing,’ they say. ‘Why don’t you 
have a real operation?’ And here I 
thought I was important at last!” 

A week or so later I went in and stayed 
an hour by his bedside. He couldn’t talk 
very much, but once he looked at me and 
said with a smile, “You’ve been a wonder- 
ful daughter.” 

“Oh, no,” I protested, “you’ve been a 
wonderful dad.” But he shook his head 
and insisted on the “wonderful daughter.” 

That was the last talk we had, and I 
realize now that he knew it would be so. 
In his love for me he wanted to say some- 
thing to comfort mein the emptiness that 
was coming, so he added to his gifts of 
laughter, comradeship and understanding, 
his last unselfish, tender thought for me. 
It was a precious gift, and I have treas- 
ured it all these years. When I get weary 
and discouraged over my limitations, when 
my efforts seem most futile, there comes 
again that voice and smile, “You’ve been a 
wonderful daughter.” Yes, the tie be- 
tween father and daughter can be a beau- 
tiful, eternal bond, binding their hearts 
together with a peculiar tenderness all its 
own. 
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WHAT TO SEND TO A NEWSPAPER AND HOW 


BY T. W. B. ANDERSON 
Editor of “The Evening Bulletin,’ Miami, Arizona 


town newspapers because all of the 

newspapers in Arizona will continue to 
be regarded as small town publications as 
long as they make a special story of a regu- 
lar meeting of the Ladies’ Aid Society and 
chronicle the fact that “both mother and 
baby are doing nicely.” 

However, a story about the Ladies’ Aid 
Society is relative in importance in a small 
town to a story of a good sized fire in a 
larger city. This is due to the fact that the 
proportion of the small town newspaper’s 
readers interested in a meeting of the 
Aid Society is equal to the number of the 
larger paper’s readers who would be in- 
terested in the account of a fire. 

The small town newspaper is very 
largely dependent upon community co- 
operation. The goodness of your paper 
is reflected in the amount of interest you 
and other residents of your town take in 
your local newspaper. 

It has been often said—and I agree with 
it—that if an editor of a small town news- 
paper could have fifty women who would 
telephone him the personal items they know 
and the interesting neighborhood news, this 
information would be much more widely 
read than a great deal of the wire reports. 
It would reflect a very human interest and 
do much to enhance the paper’s popularity 
in the community in which it is printed. 

Many people hesitate about *phoning 


| MUST necessarily write about small 


‘personal items to their papers. They 


shouldn’t, because the editor is very 
anxious to fill his columns with all the 
“personal mentions” he can possibly print, 
and in telephoning the news of your de- 
parture from the city to your local paper 
you will be conferring a real favor upon 
some of your friends. Maybe they don’t 
know that you are leaving for a few days 
and they may call during your absence. 
The same thing applies when you return. 
Many friends might visit you through the 
item which you ’phone to your paper. 





We all like to see our names in the 
papers. I have yet to know of one real 
conscientious objector. While we may not 
be sufficiently frank to admit. that we like 
to see our names appear in print, we pri- 
vately obtain more or less satisfaction out 
of it. Iam reminded of a talk that Samuel 
G. Blythe made before the Newspapermen’s 
Club in San Francisco several years ago. 
He said that he had just purchased all 
three of the afternoon papers of that day 
and that when he retired to the privacy of 
his room at the hotel he would read every 
line of what had been written about him- 
self. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is a 
source of great news value. Whatever you 
do, whatever you say, is of considerable in- 
terest. This is said in no effort to please 
you. It is a fact. Much of your work 
has to do with children. Nearly every 
family has one or more. Those who 
haven’t are all interested in them anyway. 
Bearing this in mind you need have no 
hesitancy in taking your news to the papers 
and expecting good space for it, but in 
taking your stories to the newspapers it is 
well to keep in mind just what constitutes 
news. It is the unusual. For this reason 
it is easy to understand that what you do 
at a meeting is of more importance than the 
mere fact that you gathered together. Any 
special work that you do, the election of 
officers, anything unusual transacted at the 
meeting and any special program for fu- 
ture activities that you decide upon, will 
constitute news. 

If you hold a meeting of the Parent- 
Teacher Association and only tell the 
editor that you “gathered at the school- 
house this afternoon,” the item is worth 
but a line or two. However, if you would 
decide that every child in the city schools 
must have its tonsils cut out, you are mak- 

ing news. You have done something that 
is interesting and people want to read 
about it. 
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There is considerable difference between 
news matter and editorial matter, but the 
average person doesn’t seem to understand 
this when he writes something for the 
paper. You must never write in the first 
person. Don’t ever send in an item and 
say, “It was a big meeting and I am sure 
that much good was derived from it.” There 
you have expressed an opinion, and 
opinions are never permitted to be ex- 
pressed in the news columns. That is a 
privilege reserved only for the editor and 
the editorial columns. When you send in 
a story written like that it must be rewritten, 
and I am frank in saying that stories having 
to be rewritten are never received as gladly 
by small town newspapers as are those 
which have been prepared in acceptable 
style. 

Always make it a very special point to 
read the story you have turned in, after it 
is printed. Closely observe the changes 
that have been made in it and conform 
your style to meet them in the future. That 
is what every small town reporter must do 
when he first goes to work in the big city. 
He is told to read the paper carefully so 
that his style will conform with the style 
of the paper on which he is employed. 

It is well to be brief in the preparation 
of items for the papers. In so doing your 
chances of getting them printed are much 
better. There is always room for a small 
item, while often a longer one may get 
crowded out. 

Always remember in writing your stories 
that the ideal newspaper story is told in 
the first paragraph. The most important 
part of all is told in the first sentence. 
All of the rest of the story is elaboration, 
or mere description, or additional details. 
This is done largely so that busy people 
can get most of the news at a glance. 

It is also important that you write only 
upon one side of the paper. In sending 
copy to the linotype machines the opera- 
tors never turn it over. Often stories are 
held up in the news room because they have 
to be typewritten upon one side of the 
paper. You can eliminate much work by 
remembering this. 

Names are very important. 


Be sure, 





absolutely sure, that you have them spelled 
correctly and be just as certain that you 
have everybody’s initials and that they, too, 
are correct. Often people come into the 
newspaper office and give a reporter an 
item about Mr. Brown. “What Mr. Brown 
is it?” the reporter inquires. “Oh, Mr, 
Brown, who works at such and such a place, 
I think it’s T. F.,” the reporter is told. 
When Mr. Brown reads his paper that 
evening he wonders why, after he’s been a 
subscriber for ten years, the paper can’t 
get his initials right! ; 

It is also highly important that you have 
the time and dates of meetings correct. 
Nothing is quite so provoking as to get 
ready for a Tuesday afternoon meeting of 
your association because you saw the item 
in the paper, only to discover after you 
arrive at the meeting place that the gather- 
ing won’t be until the next day. 

Often when an item is turned in to the 
paper the contributor requests that it be 
run again several days later. This isn’t 
fair to the man on the news desk. He has 
to make a special notation of it and on the 
day it is to appear again he must get a 
copy of the original paper containing the 
item to be rewritten. Perhaps there is a 
typographical error in it, somebody’s name 
has been misspelled, or something else 
happened to the item. In it goes again, 
wrong, as it did in the first appearance. 
Then, too, perhaps you have something 
more that could be added to the original 
item on the later date. By calling up the 
news editor and giving it to him again, you 
can have the additional information in- 
cluded in the story and, perhaps, get a 
little more space for your organization. 

Advance notices are very important. 
They contain much of interest to your mem- 
bers. Maybe everybody wasn’t present 
when you decided to hold a special meet- 
ing on next Friday. If you call up the 
newspaper office they will be pleased to 
mention the approaching event.. In this 
manner many other members will be made 
acquainted with the special call and, too, 
you will eliminate the possibility of people 
saying, “Well, I didn’t see anything in the 
paper about it.” 
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In giving stories to the papers you must * 


always give them all an “even break.” For 
example: If you plan to hold an evening 
neeting it would be no more than right to 
five the first announcement of the gather- 
ing to the afternoon papers. This gives 
them an actual bit of news. Then, after 
your meeting, have some member either 
yisit the morning newspaper office, or call 
up the news editor, and give the informa- 
tion on what happened at the session. This 
will enable the morning paper to get its 
share of the news. 

Every organization should have a public- 
ity member and it should be a part of his 
or her duty to get to the papers with news 
items just as soon as possible. If you are 
holding a meeting this evening at some one 
of the local churches, it is safe to say that 
the reporter of the local paper wouldn’t 
know anything about it. He would either 
be downtown, or in his office working up 
the stories he had gathered during the day. 
He has regular places to call, but does not 
include in his “beat” all of the halls and 
other public and semi-public places in the 
community. So if you want a story of your 
meeting to appear in the paper, it is up to 
you to see that the reporter is told about it. 

The time element is very important. If 
you hold a meeting in the evening you will 
get considerably more space in the paper 
next morning if you will give the informa- 
tion to the paper that night. Much of its 
news value is lost if you wait until the 
next day, or after the afternoon papers 
have first printed the story. 

Complaint is often made that stories 
aren't given sufficient space, or that the 
headings over them aren’t large enough, 
in the opinion of the person complaining. 
This is often due to the fact that stories 
given to afternoon papers are brought into 
the office late in the day, just a few minutes 
before press time. There is a rush of last- 
minute work. Everything is slighted— 
your story among many others. No matter 
how much special attention the editor 
would like to give it, it is impossible for 
him to do so owing to the fact that he must 
cut down everything to get a number of 
Stories into a limited space. 


An advance notice and many other 
stories you can easily take to the office of 
the afternoon paper the day before you 
want them to appear. To the morning 
paper they should be in very early in the 
afternoon of the day before publication. 
In doing this you will have your stories 
on the news editor’s desk when he has 
plenty of time to fix them up and give them 
good-sized heads. I believe you will find 
editors and reporters willing to do this to 
encourage the appearance of early copy. 

Do not write the headings for the articles 
you take to the papers. Headwriting is a 
business in itself. Different kinds of heads 
are selected from different kinds of type. 
All must “fit” to certain spaces, and 
unless you know just exactly what kind 
of a head the editor wants to put over your 
particular story, it is a waste of time and 
effort for you to write your own headings. 

To illustrate how one woman can get a 
great deal of publicity for any organiza- 
tion in which she is interested, I want to pay 
a compliment to a lady over in Miami. 
Many times we are asked, “How does it 
happen that such and such an organization 
and a particular church get more publicity 
than any others in the city?” 

I have repeatedly explained that no em- 
ploye on the paper is a member of any of 
these organizations, or of the church in 
question. However, there is a certain lady 
over there who every Friday afternoon has 
a well-written story on what is going to 
happen at church and Sunday school, ready 
for Saturday’s paper. Coming in so early 
it is almost certain to get a good head. 
Then, early on Monday morning she either 
comes in herself, or sends one of her chil- 
dren in with a little story on what has 
happened at the church on Sunday. 

I hope that you will not regard these 
remarks as being directed at you in any 
spirit of criticism. They aren’t. News- 
papermen know it’s impossible to please 
everybody, just as you know that in your 
club and association activities. Yet op- 
portunities to explain our work and de- 
sires to each other, tend to erase many 

misunderstandings and are certainly steps 
in the right direction. 
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SAFETY EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL 
BY IDABELLE STEVENSON 
Field Secretary, Education Section, National Safety Council 


ODAY educators have recognized the 
high relative value of the conception 
of safety in a child’s life and the 
consequent relationship between accident 
prevention and school work. But after the 
general theory of safety education has been 
accepted by the teachers, the practical prob- 
lem of the actual introduction of safety 
into the course of study presents itself. 
The question immediately follows—how 
can any extra subject be added to the 
already crowded curriculum, and how are 
the schools doing it? So much beyond the 
simple teaching of the 3 R’s has been 
demanded of the schools during and since 
the war that they are skeptical, and justly 
so, of any request demanding more time 
and effort. 

Safety, however, is not introduced as a 
new subject, but as material and informa- 
tion to be used in teaching the subjects 
scheduled in the existing curriculum. It 
has been found that the idea of safety may 
be introduced into practically every sub- 
ject taught in the elementary and inter- 
mediate grades; that instead of interfering 
with the essential process being taught, it 
stimulates the pupil’s interest in that process 
and at the same time develops in him an 
attitude of mind toward safety and accident 
prevention. 

After making a study of what had been 
done by cities taking the lead in the 
development of safety instruction for the 
school child, and after several years of 
experimentation in public and parochial 
schools, it was found that one of the most 
effective ways of convincing teachers that 
safety could be correlated into the existing 
curriculum was the Demonstration or 
Laboratory School. These schools act as 
centers for the exemplification of safety 
education for the teachers of their com- 
munities. 

Let us visit one of these Demonstration 
schools where we will see a rather com- 
posite picture of the ways and means of 
carrying on this important work. In the 


Kindergarten we find the very little chil- 
dren playing a game called the “Lost 
Child.” One small boy is the policeman, 
He is questioning a little Italian girl, who 
is lost, as to her name, address, and tele- 
phone number, thus drilling her in giving 
certain. information and in learning to 
whom to go in case of trouble. In the 
next room we find first grade children. 
Their reading lesson has been printed on 
the blackboard, and we hear them reading 
such sentences as these: 


“T do not play in the street.” 

“A safe place to play is in my yard.” 
“Are you a Safety First boy?” 
“Where do you play ball?” 


Over in the corner we notice a sand table 
with a most extensive piece of modeling or 
construction work in preparation. The 
children are eager to tell about it. It is to 
be a representation of their school neigh- 
borhood with all things as they should be 
in a safe neighborhood. The little dolls 
are school children who will walk along the 
sidewalks and wait at the corner until the 
traffic officer says they may cross; they will 
play in the yards and school playground, 
and not “jay-walk” or run into the street. 
There is a bit of a flutter as you enter the 
second grade room. The children are act- 
ing out a little playlet. Last week teacher 
brought a safety poster to class. It pic- 
tured a naughty little girl, who skated in 
the street instead of on the side walk, and 
who was struck by a yellow taxi. They 
studied the poster and decided to make a 
play about it. The characters were the 
chauffeur who drove the yellow taxi, the 
little girl skating in the street, the police- 
man, the playmates of the little girl; the 
properties were teacher’s chair for the 
taxi, father’s cap for the policeman, roller 
skates, balls, skipping ropes. At the end 
of the play the little girl is taken home by 
the policeman, unhurt but frightened and 
contrite. She promises her mother never 


to skate in the street again. 
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The spelling of words familiar in a 
safety vocabulary is the lesson in the third 
grade. Later the children will construct 
and write sentences illustrating the proper 
use of these words. 

In the fourth grade the teacher is 
developing a lesson in spoken and written 
English. She asks the children if they 
would like to play the Safety First Game. 
She then asks each child to pick out a 
name for some member of the Safety 
Family and tell what he does. For example, 
she says, “I belong to the Safety Family, 
and my name is Observation. I help keep 
the boys and girls safe from accidents. One 
day there was a live wire down across 
Blair Street. A boy named James was 
walking toward it, for he did not see it, 
then I came and made him see it, so he was 
not hurt.” The children select such names 
as Obedience, Quick Action, Keen Hear- 
ing, Good Judgment, Carefulness, Cleanli- 
ness, and tell their own stories. The next 
day they will write these stories for the 
third grade children to read. 

A geography lesson is being taught in 
the Fifth Grade, the lesson centers about 
the Coast Guard, and some of the questions 
are: “Where are the life saving stations?” 
“How many men are usually at a station?” 
“What kind of men are they?” “How many 
men patrol the shore?” “What other duties 
have they?” and so on. 

Across the hall in the Sixth Grade class 
each child is eager to talk. In their Civics 
lesson the topic assigned is the Compen- 
sation Law. Over one-third of the class 
want to recite at once, because they have 
personal knowledge of the law, their 
fathers and brothers being either employers 
or workers in factories. The teacher plans 
to carry this project into the art, English 
and arithmetic classes. 

You wonder why the boys and girls in 
7A are so intent. You soon learn that they 
are solving arithmetic problems based 
on statistics from the local fire, health, 
and police departments. They have visited 
these departments themselves to get the 
figures. It is learned that each time the 
fire alarm rings there is a loss of several 
thousand dollars, and that this amount has 





been increasing steadily during the past 
three years. The children are so im- 
pressed with this information that their 
teacher suggests they make a series of 
graphs which can be posted on the bulletin 
board for all the school. 

Next we find a group of eighth grade 
children busily engaged in writing a book. 
It is to be a review of grammar through the 
first eight grades. In looking over other 
grammar books they note that the material 
used for examples and illustrations has 
usually been taken from literature or his- 
tory. They decide to use safety material 
for their examples, and start by writing a 
preface explaining why they have chosen 
this topic. ‘ 

The Colonial Period of United States 
history is under discussion in another 
class. The teacher is drawing special at- 
tention to safety by asking for a compari- 
son of the danger to life in Colonial times 
as compared with the danger to life today. 
The outline given is: 

To what extent was there danger from 
Indians in the later Colonial times? 

What diseases were prevalent in later 
Colonial times, and why were they so 
serious? 

How do fatalities from these diseases in 
Colonial times compare with fatalities from 
the same disease today? Collect statistics. 

How do dangers involved in travel in 
those days compare with similar dangers 
today? 

Make a similar comparison of accidents 
resulting from manufacturing processes. 

Each class also has its own scrap book 
dealing with some particular phase of 
safety such as the Fire Department, the 
Police Department, the Coast Guard, 
Transportation, Safe Places to Play, Safe 
Homes, ete. Posters are also made and 
stories and rhymes illustrated. A tiny 
theatre for giving puppet shows has been 
made and decorated by the older children. 
They tell you that it will be used for giv- 
ing plays for the children in the lower 
grades. The plays will be written in 
English class. : 

This is an attempt to give in brief an 
account of the kind of work the schools 
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are doing along the lines of safety educa- 
tion. By concentrating on safety so that 
all subjects for several days may be colored 
by the idea, the Demonstration School is 
able to give a very concrete and practical 
presentation of the work. After the demon- 
stration safety takes its normal place with 
other subject matter of a similar nature. 
After seeing the work presented in this 
manner, without any elaborate program or 
new procedure, one realizes from the 
pupils’ real enthusiasm and interest that we 
are dealing with a subject familiar to the 
child and essential to his well-being. 

Where safety instruction has become es- 
tablished in the school system, as it has in 
many cities, courses, of study have been 
prepared giving the method, material, and 
lesson plans for the teacher. In several 
cities supervisors of safety education have 
been appointed. Miss Harriet E. Beard 
holds this position in Detroit, and Miss 
Emma Woerner in Louisville. In other 
cities the work is under the supervision of 
the assistant superintendent of schools or 
the supervisor of health. In a few cases 
a committee of teachers has been appointed 
to keep the schools actively interested in 
the work. 

In addition to the class room work many 
schools, through the formation of Safety 
Clubs or Patrols, have given the children 
an opportunity to really function in making 
their school community a safe place in 
which to live. These organizations vary 
from small local safety clubs to city-wide 
safety patrols under the guidance of an 
officer especially delegated by the City De- 
partment of Public Safety. The members 
of these clubs must subscribe to certain 
safety pledges. The officers and members 
are responsible for the safe conduct of the 
pupils to and from school, and in and 
about the school building. At the meet- 
ings, which are conducted at specified times 


——== 


by the children, such questions as street 
dangers, jay-walking, failure to obey traffic 
signals, hitching, playing in the middle of 
the street, proper behavior in the school 
building and on the playground, cleanli- 
ness and care of school property, are all 
discussed. These organizations are not 
trumped up devices for teaching the chil- 
dren parliamentary law, but very earnest 
bodies, functioning properly because their 
members have real and effective work to 
do. For example, at a meeting of the 
Montebello School Junior Safety Council 
in Baltimore, a little seventh grade pupil 
said that since they had been doing safety 
work in the school for almost a year she 
thought their parents should know about it 
so they too could help the children. After 
thinking this matter over for some time 
she had come to the conclusion that prob- 
ably the greatest help the parents could 
give would be to see that their children got 
to school on time. She explained how the 
late children take the greatest risk of being 
hurt because they run to school, did not 
take time to watch the traffic signals, and 
reached the school neighborhood after the 
junior patrol had left their posts. The 
club decided to have a letter drafted and 
sent to all the parents, telling them of the 
work the school was doing and asking their 
co-operation. 

Local Safety Councils, affiliated with the 
National Safety Council, were instrumental 
in starting these Junior or School Safety 
Patrols and Councils, so wherever you find 


a local Safety Council you are very apt to. 


find a junior organization also. The Edu- 
cation Section of the National Safety Coun- 
cil is prepared to help any community 
wishing to introduce safety into their 
schools, and it is hoped that the teaching of 
safety to children will commend itself to 
all the teachers in all the schools through- 
out the country. 


Whether we think, whether we plod, 
Space for our task the scant years lend— 
To choose some path that leads to God 
And keep it to the end. 
—Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
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THE AFFIRMATIVE WINS 


BY BONNIE WORLEY WRICHT 


NE of the first things a young teacher 
QO learns in her training is to speak 

affirmatively instead of negatively. 
If Charles is sitting on the middle of his 
spine, it is not good pedagogy for her to 
say to him, 

“Charles, don’t slouch in your seat!” 

That remark is said to give Charles a 
clear cut mental image of himself slouch- 
ing, and whether or not he has any con- 
scious desire to emulate the example he is 
setting himself, it is said that that mental 
image will cause him to do the same act 
again, even if the teacher’s command 
causes him to refrain temporarily. It 
seems that his subconscious mind, greedy 
creature that it is, grabs that word slouch 
and overworks it fearfully, whispering 
frequently, “Slouch, Charles, slouch!” 
And Charles, like all the rest of us mod- 
erns, is a slave to the good old subcon- 
scious, and slouches. 

What the young teacher is told to say to 
Charles in the above case is, 

“Sit erect, Charles!” 

And the only image that is registered on 
Charles’ consciousness, or subconscious- 
ness, is an attractive picture of himself sit- 
ting at alert attention, a la General Persh- 
ing having his photograph made. Which 
is good for Charles. 

Teachers usually get this point pretty 
well in mind before starting in to plaster 
our children’s minds with mental images, 
but, unfortunately, we mothers seldom 
observe it even if we know that it is good 
psychology. It is much easier to say don’t 
do what you are doing than to think up 
something nice and say, “Do that.” -Just 
as it is so much easier for us to criticize 
a person or an institution or a government 
than it is for us to suggest a better plan 
of action or deportment to the person, in- 
stitution or government. 

We are mostly just too lazy to use our 
brains sufficiently to train our children 
properly. It is a good deal easier to but- 
ton Betty’s little shoes of a morning than 
it is to take the time and the patience to 





guide her tiny hands through the per- 
formance a sufficient number of times to 
teach her to do it herself. And in the 
stress and hurry and fatigue of the average 
mother’s day it is much easier to call out 
“Don’t slam the door, John,” or “Don’t 
tease the kitten, Bobbie;” or “Don’t rub 
your fingers over the clean window pane, 
Judy,” than it is to say “Close the door 
softly, John,” or to give Bobbie something 
amusing to do that will insure the kitten’s 
safety, or to think up employment for 
Judy’s busy little fingers so that we won’t 
have to wash the window again. 

It is truly difficult to substitute a do for 
each don’t that arises to the tongue. There 
are so wearisomely many don’ts that it is 
an ingenious person indeed who is able to 
think up a satisfactory, pleasant do for all 
of them. Twenty times a day, to put a 
conservative estimate on it, Billy will do 
something or say something or act some- 
thing that he shouldn’t, and each time a 
new and constructive something must be 
found to put in the place of the undesir- 
able. If two or three nice little stock sub- 
stitutes could be kept on hand and trotted 
out for all twenty of the occasions, it would 
be simple enough for the mother, but about 
the third time in one calendar day that she 
tells Billy coaxingly to make some pretty 
round marbles out of his nice modeling 
clay or to build a pen for the little piggies 
out of the clothespins, Billy’s desire for 
variety manifests itself and her invitation 
is met with the scorn it deserves. 

But what can one tell him to do, that is 
the question we all ask distractedly. Few 
mothers are inventive enough and quick 
witted enough to be able to think instantly 
of a desirable occupation for the child who 
has just plunged into an undesirable one. 
She can think of the thing she told him to 
do last time, or the substitution that was 
successful yesterday or last week, but to 
think of something new and enticing 
enough to cause Billy instantly and obedi- 
ently to drop the undesirable occupation 
for it, that is an art in itself! 
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Yet it can be done. 

I know one little mother, just an aver- 
age mother who doesn’t do clever things 
and would never be suspected of being a 
model mother, who has worked out a plan 
whereby she is practically one hundred per 
cent successful in substituting bright and 
attractive do’s for the many formidable and 
frowning don’ts. 

Realizing that it was next to impossible 
for anyone but a genius, which she de- 
cidedly wasn’t, to invent good substitutes 
on the spur of the moment for all the doz- 
ens of naughty or unprofitable things her 
children did each day, this mother hit upon 
the plan of thinking ahead and corraling 
for future use any usable idea that came 
to her. Being a good housekeeper she 
knew that it was a saving of time and effort 
and nerves to have her pantry well stocked 
with the things she used constantly, instead 
of having to make a hurried, worried, un- 
satisfactory trip to the grocery for the sup- 
plies for each meal. Likewise she decided 
that since she was going to need ideas for 
the management of her children in bulk 
quantities, she would better not depend 
upon turning them out one at a time as 
needed. It would be much better, she 
thought, to have a well stocked shelf of 
them where she could run and snatch one 
down in time to save Billy from breaking 
the machinery in the phonograph or to 
keep Jeanie from getting soaking wet, 
washing imaginary clothes at the kitchen 
sink. 

Accordingly she equipped herself with 
a small pad and pencil which she carried 
in her pocket and on which she could jot 
down ideas as they came to her. She called 
it her Do book, and was herself surprised 
at the number of do’s she was able to in- 
vent to take the place of what had seemed 
an inexhaustible list of don’ts. Everywhere 
she turned she found material ready and 
waiting to be put to use. 

The kitchen, where she of course spent 
most of her time, was an unending source 
of delight when it came to keeping the 
littlest one profitably occupied. If he be- 
gan to evince too close an interest in the 
hot stove she found that she could head 


him off by giving him the small fire shovel 
with a blunt edge to push around for a 
wheelbarrow. If his fancy was caught by 
the meat fork or butcher knife, she found 
she could divert his attention by giving him 
the rotary egg beater to whiz round and 
round for an engine or airplane propeller 
or whatever else he happened to be most 
interested in at the time. If climbing to 
the dizzy heights of the kitchen table was 
the “don’t” to be contended with, she had 
only to get out the big stout clothes basket 
and let him climb in and out to his heart’s 
content and suggest using it for a cave or 
a tent or a wagon. 

All of which, as you can imagine, sug- 
gested other amusements and occupations 
for him, and as each idea made its appear- 
ance, down it went in the Do book, and 
there it was ready to be taken out and used 
at a moment’s notice just when it was 
needed most. 

For the little daughter of five the substi- 
tute ideas came thick and fast. If she 
showed a determination to get wet and 
chilled playing in the water, mother cov- 
ered her up with one of her rubber sheeting 
aprons, rolled up her.sleeves and gave her 
a pan of’warm water on a low stool where 
she was permitted to wash spoons and can 
lids or doll clothes and old rags to her 
heart’s content. If she decided to entertain 
herself by ransacking the dresser drawers, 
she was given a small empty drawer for 
her very own into which she could put her 
doll clothes and small belongings and re- 
arrange them as much as she wished. Tak- 
ing advantage of the love which every little 
girl has for “helping,” the mother was able 
to keep her occupied for many a quarter of 
an hour by assigning her real or invented 
errands and tasks, some of which grew to 
be really helpful and all of which were 
constructive occupation for the little busy- 
body. The Do book simply overflowed 
with things for little daughter to do. 

The boys were a little more of a prob- 
lem, as I think they usually are for a mere 
woman, but being in school they required 
less planning for. Their outdoor play and 
their few small tasks kept them fairly busy 
ordinarily, but when a rainy day or a bad 
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cold kept them indoors, this mother found 
that her newly awakened powers of inven- 
tion did not fail her. For the older one 
who was investigative and leaned toward 
mechanics, she got out the vacuum sweeper, 
begged him to take out the brushes and 
clean them and oil the necessary spots. 
Or she found that her food grinder did not 
work and she desired him to take it apart 
and try the different combination of blades 
by running through it the potatoes and 
onions for the baked hash. For the 
younger boy who liked to build, she found 


innumerable small jobs of carpentry and 


mending to be done with the coveted ham- 
mer and nails, or just granted him permis- 
sion to pound in nails and take them out 
again. 

Each experience suggested others to her, 
and each suggestion was carefully recorded 
in the Do book which was never far from 
her pocket and from which she constantly 
drew a supply of constructive, worthwhile 
ideas for the management of her children. 
To learn to substitute a smiling, pleasant 
do for each impatient don’t is a real 
accomplishment! 


A SMALL MOTHERCRAFT EXHIBITION 


ARGE Mothercraft Exhibitions are held 
from time to time in the great cities, 
and many schools for mothers take 

part in them. Recently we made an ex- 
periment in holding a small mothercraft 
exhibition which should centre in the 
efforts of the three schools, organized by 
the University Settlement, Bristol. The 
committee was formed of twelve elected 
members, four from each of the three com- 
mittees which have the details of the 
schools in their hands. These are all 
young mothers themselves who work with 
the officers and schools. There were no 
outsiders. 

Twenty mothers volunteered to divide 
into sets of four, and provide a model din- 
ner each day for the exhibition, with the 
prices and recipes fully given. Twelve 
mothers who had taken their St. John’s 
Ambulance and Home Nursing examination 
volunteered to give a display each day in 
teams of six in the form of a little play 
arranged by their teacher. Fifty members 
worked in season and out of season to pro- 
duce an exhibition of winter hats modelled, 
made and trimmed in the school. Fifty 
more produced babies’ garments and 
knitted garments of all kinds, and finally 
something like thirty mothers (this was an 
open competition) made cakes to be sold 
for the funds. More than this, members 
of the schools acted as stewards throughout 


the whole week. 


It is very easy to see how much a co- 





operative effort of this sort has helped the 
schools to grow stronger and gain in public 
spirit this winter. 

For our second aim, the inspiration of 
our work from outside, we were dependent 
on the generous help of Dr. H. K. Waller, 
of St. Katherine’s Poplar, and the Organ- 
izing Secretary, Miss Keating, of the Trav- 
elling Loan Exhibition of the Central 
Council for Infant and Child Welfare. 
Their enthusiasm and their patience were 
rewarded, for their influence extended 
throughout the city beyond our own moth- 
ers’ schools to the health visitors, the Uni- 
versity Social Science students, the teachers 
of Domestic Science in the mothers’ schools, 
many officials and superintendents of other 
schools in the city and from neighboring 
smaller towns. Special demonstrations 
were given in the morning for those who 
were interested, 

An interesting and successful attempt 
was made through the courtesy of the Direc- 
tor of Education to interest the older chil- 
dren from the neighboring schools by 
showing them the exhibition before the 
afternoon work began, and this appears to 
have been much appreciated. 

Other events were the exhibition of an 
American film on the Care of the Teeth, 
which was new in Bristol and caused great 
interest; a St. John’s Ambulance demon- 
stration; and a bookstall, which was taken 
charge of daily by friends from outside.— 
Maternity and Child Welfare. 
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Olive M. Jones 


HAT the captain is to the ship, 
W what the manager is to his men, 
what the judge is to the jury, and 


what the leader in a new country is to the 
pioneers around him—all these is the prin- 
cipal to the teachers, the children, and the 
citizens of the educational community for 
which he is responsible. When schools 
first grew too large for the management 
of a single teacher, another was added and 
another and another until there were 
housed in a single building a considerable 
group of teachers, each with a small 
school working more or less indepen- 
dently. The need for a codrdinating and 
directing leader for the group was soon 


felt. 





Department of the National Education Association 


EDUCATIONAL TORCHBEARERS: OLIVE M. JONES 
A PRINCIPAL WHO IS A FRIEND OF BOYS 
BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Editor of the Journal of the National Educational Association 
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First, one of the better teachers was 
singled out, given a larger salary and 
charged with certain responsibility for the 
direction of the playground, the distribu- 
tion of supplies, and the assignment of 
pupils to rooms. As schools grew larger 
these common services came to demand 
so much time that the one who performed 
them was obliged to give up teaching— 
thus the office of the principal. For many 
years the principal was merely a teacher 
relieved from teaching and assigned to the 
management of the school. No one thought 
of studying the peculiar problems of the 
principalship, of having classes in teachers” 
colleges devoted to an analysis of these 
problems, or of creating a National or- 
ganization which would-serve as a clear- 
ing-house for new ideas and a center of 
inspiration for the principals of the coun- 
try. But all these have come, most of 
them during the past few years. A vigor- 
ous Department of Elementary School 
Principals in the National Education As- 
sociation enrolls over twenty-five hundred 
practicing principals; it publishes bulletins 
and year books which are exerting great 
influence on the management of schools in 
America and even in foreign lands. The 
leaders of this Department look forward 
to the day when it will enroll a majority 
of the forty thousand principals who pre- 
side over the schools in America. Among 
those leaders, and one of the founders of 
this notable agency for the improvement 
of education, is Olive M. Jones, principal 
of Public School 120, New York City. 

In the literature on the principalship, 
one finds discussed such problems as the 
relation of the principal to the State, to 
the public, to the superintendent and 
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school board, to the teachers, and to the 
pupils; his responsibility for the pupils’ 
physical welfare, scholastic progress, and 
moral development. These topics suggest 
the breadth of qualifications demanded of 
the position. The principal must be first 
and foremost an excellent teacher. No 
amount of scholarship or earnestness can 
take the place of such skill. Principals, 
almost without exception, begin as teachers 
and develop thus the basis for sympathetic 
and effective supervision. They are men 
and women of executive ability who have 
developed working habits that enable them 


‘to do the maximum work with the mini- 


mum effort and time. They know how to 
handle details without losing sight of the 
larger purposes of the school. They are 
energetic, courteous, fair, and keen. At 
their best they bring into the school an 
organization and an atmosphere which 
makes every teacher and every pupil a 
joyous worker in the school community. 

These are the tasks of principals gener- 
ally. In addition to them Miss Olive M. 
Jones has a peculiar problem, for to her 
has been given the leadership of a unit of 
two schools to which are assigned boys 
from the city of New York whose circum- 
stances make it difficult for them to fit into 
the regular class or school. Thereby hangs 
a tale. 

When Miss Jones was a mere girl in 
Hunter College, with curls blowing about 
her shoulders as she walked up Fifth 
Avenue, politics reigned in the schools of 
New York much more than they do today. 
The friendship of the powerful was as 
necessary in obtaining a place to teach, 
possibly more necessary, than scholarship, 
ability or special training. In the section 
of the city where Miss Jones lived the 
friends of her father were “out” and his 
enemies “in”—a fact of which Miss Olive 
was soon made aware when she applied 
for a position. It was apparent that she 
must go elsewhere in the city if she was 
to teach at all. 

With grit that has run like a copper 
cable through the work of her entire life 
and that her friends recognize as charac- 
teristic of the woman, she went into a sec- 





tion of New York where teachers were 
difficult to obtain, where when they entered 
the schoolroom they might be greeted with 
either a shower of books or boots. One 
does not wonder that such schools found it 
difficult to get or to keep teachers. In such 
a school young and hopeful Miss Olive be- 
gan her teaching career. There she fought 
and won. There she learned the worth of 
dynamic boys and laid the foundations for 
a career during which she has become not 
only the first principal of the land, but 
also an authority in dealing with difficult 
boys. 

Experience as a grammar and evening 
school teacher was followed by service as 
acting principal of Public School No. 2, 
Manhattan, a large and difficult school in 
a non-English speaking section of the city. 
From Public School No. 2 Miss Jones went 
to the principalship of Public School No. 
120, a probationary school said to be the 
first successful day school for delinquents 
in the world, which she organized in 1905, - 
and which at the St. Louis World’s Fair 
was given the gold medal certificate for the 
greatest original educational contribution. 

Miss Jones not only believes in democ- 
racy in the teaching profession; she prac- 
tices it. When difficult problems arise in 
her school, committees of teachers are ap- 
pointed to get the facts and make recom- 
mendations. Were this practice more 
general, those who seek to weaken the 
school by arraying teachers against prin- 
cipals would get little encouragement. 

Miss Jones has always been a student, 
both of practical problems and of the 
theories and broad movements which 
underlie those problems. Her studies deal- 
ing with the rating of teachers are well 
known by the profession and have helped 
to improve the spirit of teachers by em- 
phasizing the vital and constructive rather 
than the negative phases of their work. 
She has found time for special study in 
Hunter College, the College of the City of 
New York, and Teachers College at Colum- 
bia University. She has served as a lec- 
turer, giving summer courses at some of 
those institutions and has spoken fre- 
quently at institutes on such problems as 
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discipline, civics, teachers’ retirement, and 
the work of professional organization. 

Her name has appeared often on the lists 
of committees of the National Education 
Association and in its programs. Her serv- 
ice to professional organization’ received 
fitting recognition at Oakland in 1923 
when she was made President of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the largest 
professional organization in the world. 

In a talk that I had with Miss Jones soon 
after her election, she said: “The National 
Education Association should become more 
and more an organization of, by, and for 
all the educational workers of the Nation. 
Since most of the seven hundred thousand 
of these workers are classroom teachers, 
this means a large vision and a greater 
participation for them in the ideals, the 
problems, and the activities of our great 
National organization.” To realize that 
ideal Miss Jones spent much time in travel, 
making many speeches and going into 
twenty-nine states. She also did much 
writing for educational magazines, prac- 
tice in which she was well-schooled by 
earlier experience. 

One of her first hopes as President was 
to have the annual summer meeting at 
Washington and to make the core of the 
program, civic and moral education. To 
these ends she worked with untiring energy. 
The scenes at Washington during the last 
of June and the first of July were thrilling 
evidences of the success of her efforts and 
the wisdom of her vision. 
were the problems of moral education so 
thoroughly analyzed from so many points 


Never before. 


of view. Never had the importance of 
Government and first-hand enthusiasm for 
its great institutions wrought out in Amer- 
ica been so highly developed as was ac- 
complished through Miss Jones’ meeting, 
under the spell of the National Capitol, 
the shadow of the Washington Monument, 
the classic beauty of the Lincoln Memorial, 
and the historic shrines across the river 
in the Virginia hills where sleep George 
Washington and the Unknown Soldier. 
America has many boards of education 
composed of the finest citizens, public- 


spirited, unselfish, and devoted. She has | 


a long list of superintendents of schools 
of ability, training, and sound experience 
—professional giants who led the way with 
confidence. She has some twenty-five mil- 
lion children of school age and many 
adults needing elementary education. She 
has an army of some seven hundred thou- 
sand classroom teachers. Standing between 
the superintendent, the teachers, the chil- 
dren, and the community is the principal 
at best truly a captain trained to navi- 
gate the school ship with courage equal 
to all seas. It is heartening to realize that 
there are forty thousand such men and 
women in America and to think what it 
must mean to American education when 
the leaven of the new spirit under the 
leadership of such as Miss Jones has 
reached far and wide until every child in 
America has not only a competent and 
well-trained teacher, but a masterful prin- 
cipal whose leadership in the community 
will make education stand out as its chief 
and primary enterprise. 





WHERE BAD BOYS THRIVE 


At least, that is the case in Cincinnati, where a survey of every ward in the 


B AD boys are thickest where playgrounds are fewest. 


city shows that juvenile delinquency is highest where public playgrounds are 


lacking. 


Court records show that in one case, covering a period of three years, delinquency 
was reduced more than 67 per cent after the opening of a playground in that neigh- 


borhood. 


“Such evidence as this,” says Hygeia, popular health magazine, in its April 
issue, “seems to prove that money expended on playgrounds will make many returns 
on the original investment, so far as it helps not only to prevent wrong doing, but 


also to create a better class of citizens.” 
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INTERNATIONALISM THROUGH THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


BY MARGARET THOMAS 
Part II 


RT is now prominent in this interna- 

Aten! exchange. Lately, folders have 
been included in the portfolios with 

a little reproduction of a famous painting 
on the outside and a written description in- 
side of what the picture represents, who the 
artist is, and how he happened to paint the 
subject. Portfolios formerly were illus- 
trated with cut-outs from the magazines but 
now children are illustrating them 
with their own pen and ink 
sketches which become in- 
creasingly better as they 


practice. A Chicago 
school produced 
some very fine book 
plates for one 
portfolio. Posters 
were also im- 
proving. Pitts- 
burgh High 
School _ started 


with a series on 
the subject, “Do 
Not Destroy,” indi- 
eating how care will 
prevent forest fires. 
Paris reciprocated with 
some clever ideas worked out 
on the same subject and ap- 
plied to care of school furniture. 
When a number of schools in one na- 
tion work out ideas like those on a specific 
subject of everyday life it tends to build 
up a sense of national team work. It can 
readily be imagined how the sense of citi- 
zenship is deepened by such exchange of 
ideas on great national citizens or matters 
of national moment, when coupled with 
frequent remarks like this one from a 
Swiss school: “In school we work hard in 
order to become educated and good citi- 
zens, useful to our community.” Or this 
from an Italian school: “In our town we 
lead a quiet and pleasant life. There are 
no poor people because we all work. There 
is no illiteracy because the duty of going 





“A Polish Smile” 


to school has been regularly observed.” 
Juniors become very interested in the 
animals, flowers and birds of each other’s 
country. Cropettes School, Geneva, tells 
the Trine School, Trine, Montana, that 
they have the weasel, marten, fox, hare, 
roc deer, chamois and the boar in their 
land and then request sketches and descrip- 
tions of the—to them—very strange prairie 
wolf, guinea pig and rattlesnake. 
Grades 1 to 4 of the Secondary 
» Boys’ School, Gyor, Hun- 
gary, in a long answer 
to a letter from the 
Lincoln Park 
School, South Pas- 
adena, Calif., ex- 
change com- 
ments about ani- 
mals, birds and 
flowers similar 
in both coun- 
tries, and then 
minutely describe 
their most famil- 
iar plants, sending 
pressed specimens. 
These descriptions often 
have delightful touches such 
as “The tiny blue flowers (for- 
get-me-nots) are like the beauti- 
ful eyes of a young girl.” One of the very 
best of these natural history letters was 
sent by Grade 7C of the Junior High 
School, Havre, Montana, to South Africa; 
among other fascinating items it included 
these paragraphs on the gopher. Who 
would not be interested in Montana and 
its gophers after reading them? 


“The gopher appears to freeze perfectly solid 
in the severe months. Miners drifting through 
gravel in winter have several times dug them 
out curled like a ball, but solid and cold as the 
dead. It is impossible, we are assured, to open 
them out when in this condition; they are like 
blocks of wood. But place one near a hot log 
fire, and he will soon straighten himself; and 
first one hind leg and then the other will kick 
a little, and the gopher will sit up and gaze 
about with a bewildered expression. 
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“Gophers are sharp, and easily trained to 
come from their holes at a signal, and, standing 
motionless and erect on their hind legs, they 
await the little delicacy one is expected to give 
them. One Montanan tells of a certain fellow, 
very fat, whom he christened Dick, which, on 
being tamed, at once drove all the others to a 
respectful distance, while he remained in the 
cabin erect and keen-eyed, waiting for his sup- 
per. Dick found that the men sometimes closed 
the cabin door when at meals. The next day, 
though the door was shut, Dick appeared as 
usual. Examination showed that he had dug a 
hole from the outside under the floor, coming 
up exactly where two boards had not come to- 
gether in one corner.’ 


American children have exhaustively de- 
scribed their houses and been taken through 
foreign ones in return. Maypearl High 
School, Maypearl, Texas, sent a whole port- 
folio showing how houses here are con- 
structed. Children are quick to notice the 
differences. A little French girl from the 
Ecole de Filles, Paris, wrote in reply to 
the School, discussing a Parisian apart- 
ment, “In the bedroom besides the bed and 
chairs we have a piece of furniture which 
we have not seen in your pictures and 
descriptions. This is an enormous ward- 
robe where all the linen of the house is 
kept. This cupboard is alwavs the great 
pride of the mistress of the house, who gen- 
erally does beautiful needlework for her 
home.” Girls naturally become more and 
more interested in home economics when 
they see the attention given to housewifery 
in other countries. They exchange recipes 
and talk about foods, sending illustrations. 
“It has afforded us great pleasure,” writes 
the Mynders School, Pearl Place, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., “to prepare this book on 
American foods. Sometimes, it made us 
dreadfully hungry but we worked right on. 
We didn’t have the space to show all the 
good things, so we selected and grouped 
them into vegetables, bread, meats, dairy 
foods, cereals, salads, pies, cakes, fruits, 
nuts, drinks, desserts, soup and canned 
goods.” 

The girls, too, show each other the 
fashions. Americans have taken paper 
dolls and dressed them with crépe paper to 
represent the -mode in the United States, 
while the French girls paint their models 
in water colors to illustrate what is being 
worn in their country. 


Boys and girls alike write about the 
games they love. Sometimes, the naive 
touches in these letters are delightfully 
whimsical. What, for instance, must the 
boys of the Somerville High School, Som- 
erville, Mass., have felt when they read in 
a letter from the Royal Commerical Insti- 
tute, Florence, Italy, “Baseball, which is 
of American origin, is a game that re- 
quires a great deal of agility, so that it is 
very fine and enjoyable. Here in Italy, 
during the coming football season, base- 
ball is to be played for the first time by two 
Italian teams, Genoa and Milan, at Milan.” 

Interesting and important as these let- 
ters are singly, it is the cumulative effect 
which is so overwhelming, so powerful, so 
impressive. Dr. Mary Pell, Secretary of 
the International Correspondence in Hun- 
gary, wrote in the Junior Red Cross Maga- 
zine there: “Only one such letter goes to 
one Hungarian school—one ray illuminat- 
ing the soul of the letter writer. All the 
letters meet on my desk, and as I read 
them I have these rays from where sharp 
light is thrown not only on the picture of 
one child, but I get a clear picture of the 
mentality of all the young people of 
America. And as the strongest features of 
the picture, those virtues are beaming 
towards me that have made America great 
and strong and that I present to the young 
people of Hungary as an example to be 
followed: Burning patriotism, pure na- 
tional consciousness, unflinching dutiful- 
ness and unequalled love for work gleam 
from every line of theirs.” 

The kind of picture American Juniors 
are presenting to Hungary, other nations 
reveal to them. Here is a factor which 
the wise cannot afford to ignore. Through 
the American Junior Red Cross, which de- 
veloped international correspondence, and 
similar organizations in other countries, 
ideals are being woven into the actual ex- 
perience of the impressionable years of 
childhood that nothing can eradicate. So is 
growing an international civic conscious- 
ness possessed by no previous generation, 
which, as inevitably as the harvest reaped 
is according to the grain sown, must 
change the course of world history. 
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HOW TO REDEEM OUR COUNTRY FROM ILLITERACY 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


BY MABEL MAXWELL JONES 


HERE are few people in America who 
do not know the thrilling story of 
Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart’s “moon- 
light schools’—how men and women, 
even aged ones, flocked over the hills of 
Kentucky to attend these schools’ at night 
and there learned to read their ‘first books 
through in four or five weeks, and to write 
their own letters in two or three weeks— 
some in even less time. These “moonlight 
schools” taught the educational world new 
things. It had been thought that these 
illiterates were not only unable to learn, 
but were content with their lot. But when 
the first call brought out éwelve hundred of 
them eager to learn, it was an index to 
what was stirring in the hearts and minds 
of illiterates—their desire, their burning 
desire to learn. 

This was the first experiment made to 
wipe out illiteracy from a given locality 
and these schools were established espe- 
cially for adult illiterates; volunteer 
teachers visited them in their homes, talked 
with them, invited them to school, en- 
couraged them, and then waited at the 
school-house expecting only a scattering 
few to come and claim their opportunity. 
Then came that “never-to-be-forgotten rush 
of young men and women, middle-aged 
men and women, and old men and women, 
that taxed the instructional capacity of the 
whole county, making it necessary to draft 
doctors, lawyers, and all educated citizens 
to satisfy their voracious appetites for 
knowledge.” Things that had always been 
commonplace to them were touched with a 
strange, new magic, and became dramatic. 

“What would you take for your ability 
to read?” was asked of a woman of sixty- 
five, at the end of her first three weeks in 
school. “I wouldn’t take a million dollars 
for it,” was the prompt reply. 

An illiterate laborer in North Carolina 
inherited a fortune from an uncle in the 
Texas oil fields. He was sought at the mill 
where he worked by a reporter who asked: 





‘Now that you are a millionaire, what will 
you do with your newly acquired wealth?” 
In moments like this the heart speaks its 
desire. “First, I want to learn to read and . 
write, and next I want to buy a home,” he 
said. Though he had millions, yet he was 
poor, because illiterate; and though this 
old woman in the “moonlight school” had 
but her mountain cabin, she was rich be- 
cause she had the ability to read—the key 
to the treasure-house of knowledge. 

The reaction of these first illiterates to 
their opportunity was encouraging, but in 
order to make a further test, more illiterate 
county was invaded, where the prevalence 
of illiterate neighbors made the unlettered 
less conspicuous, where the disgrace sat 
more lightly and the need seemed less 
urgent than where contact with the educated 
is more frequent. Out of one thousand 
illiterates visited, only two refused their 
chance. One of these was a woman who 
said ‘she didn’t know B from a bull’s foot 
and was glad of it,’ and the other was a 
preacher who said he ‘didn’t know a letter 
in the book, and he thanked God for it.’ 
This was a spirit of bravado which the 
teachers understood and conquered, and 
these two, when they had learned, were 
prouder of their achievement than all the 
rest. 

“It was a crusade against ignorance,” 
wrote Mrs. Stewart, “a tournament at- 
tended with all the joy and glamour of con- 
test and battle. The scene in the schoo)- 
room was not that of ordinary class work. 
Men and women gripped the pen and would 
not let it go until they had mastered its 
power; leaned to the book and seemed not 
merely to seize their opportunity, but to 
clutch at it, as if they feared it might 
escape them. It touched the hearts of all 
observers to see their eagerness, and filled 
the teachers with a new spirit of devotion.” 
“It is like letting them into an enchanted 
garden, isn’t it?” asked Charles Hanson 
Tone, the poet. “Yes,” replied Mrs. 
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Stewart, “but more like opening prison 
doors and letting them out of a dungeon. 
No greater tragedy can come to a human 
being than to be compelled to go through 
life illiterate, and there is no more satisfy- 
ing climax in all Shakespearean drama 
than that moment in a man’s life when 
some teacher strikes the shackles of igno- 
rance from him and sets him free upon the 
broad highway of knowledge.” 

Through such pathfinders as Mrs. 
Stewart and the Illiteracy Commission of 
the National Education Association, we 
have learned a few things about illiteracy. 
One of these is that if millions of our 
people remain enslaved in bondage, it is 
not by their own choice or desire, but a 
condition enforced upon them by circum- 
stances—circumstances which those who 
have enjoyed the benefits of education at 
public or private expense have it in their 
power and as their duty to relieve. What- 
ever has been learned in economics and in 
conservation must be applied right here, 
for “of all extravagance and waste the 
most criminal is that which permits the 
waste of human intellect.” 

The material used for teaching adults is 
very attractive. When the Illiteracy Cru- 
sade began in 1911 there was not a text 
book to be found suitable for adults. A 
child’s primer was too simple for grown 
men and women, with its lessons on “the 
dolly and the kitty,” so a little weekly news- 
paper was prepared and published as a 
reading text. This gave the grown men 
and women a sense of dignity in that they 
were reading “the newspaper.” This paper 
gave them the news of the community in the 
simplest of words. 

When the movement to eradicate illit- 
eracy spread, it was manifestly impossible 
to reach all states with the newspaper, so a 
set of readers for adults was prepared— 
Country Life Readers, First Book, Second 
Book and Third Book. These books con- 
tain lessons on good roads, health, thrift, 
agriculture, home economics, Bible lessons 
and poetry. The first lesson reads: 

Can you read? 

Can you write? 

Can you read and write? 





I can read. 

I can write. 

I can read and write. 

Containing only five words, adults are able 
to master it quickly. They are taught by 
the word and sentence method combined— 
first the sentence and later word drills to 
impress it. 

These readers have script copies at the 
bottom of each page, these being the key- 
note of the reading lesson. For instance, a 
lesson on voting has this for the script: “A 
man who sells his vote, sells his honor.” A 
lesson on good roads closes with a script 
sentence to be copied: “The good road 
is my friend; I will work for the good 
road.” There are now readers for native- 
born illiterates and readers for foreign- 
born, and during the war, Mrs. Stewart 
prepared a reader for soldiers, known as 
the Soldier’s First Book. 

The first thing a student wants to learn 
to write is his name and this is the first 
thing taught him in the. “moonlight 
schools.” The system of writing used is 
one by which amazingly quick results are 
obtained, some learning to write a letter 
in seven to ten lessons. The student writes 
on blotting paper. A sharp pointed in- 
strument—pen stock or other instrument, 
when pressed upon will make a deep groove 
in blotting paper. Try writing that way, 
and see how deeply the letters will be im- 
pressed. This is written ten times, and the 
student takes a pencil and writes in the 
grooves, thus getting the form of his name 
and, in about twenty minutes—on the 
average—learns to write it so that he is in- 
dependent of the grooved copies and can 
write it from looking at them and without 
any copy at all. Following up this first 
significant achievement, the student writes 
the letters of the alphabet from grooved 
impression sheets. These are to be found 
in the Moonlight School Tablet, now in use 
in many sections. The tablet contains the 
blank sheet of blotting paper, grooved im- 
pression sheets in colors—pink, green, 
lavender, etc.—and it is surprising to see 
how much the grown men and women care 
for these pretty colors. After the form of 
letters is mastered from practice on these 
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sheets, the copies from Country Life 
Readers are introduced, the tablet contain- 
ing wide spaced paper for these. The 
student is urged to write a letter by the 
seventh evening—and the more backward 
ones can accomplish it by the tenth or 
twelfth evening. 

In most states the readers, writing ma- 
terials and school supplies are furnished 
free through the efforts of club women 
and patriotic organizations. Parent-Teacher 
Associations have a most strategic field for 
locating and alleviating illiteracy. 

The real problem of the foreign-born 
illiterates is with the women over twenty- 
one years old. The family splits because 
the husband and the children become 
ashamed of the illiterate mother. Here the 
problem is moral as well as educational. 
The method of approach is splendidly 
dealt with in “Home Education Circular, 
No. 5” of the Department of the Interior. 
The bewildered foreigner cannot readily 
grasp the complexities of our life, but a 
preliminary friendly approach over a cup 
of tea, with the exchange of names for 
such simple objects as “a cup,” “a spoon,” 
etc., will often open the way to further 
instruction. 


THE LicHTepD LAMP 
“Suppose now,” said Elihu Burritt, “that 
there were no sun nor stars in the heavens, 


Getting Ready for Business 


nor anything that shone in the black brow 
of night; and suppose that a lighted lamp 
were put into your hand which should 
burn wasteless and clear amid all the 
tempest that should brood upon this lower 
world. Suppose that there were millions 
of human beings on the earth with you, 
each holding in his hand an unlighted lamp 
filled with the same oil as yours, and cap- 
able of giving as much light. Suppose 
these millions should come one by one to 
you and light each his lamp by yours. 
Would they rob you of any light? Would 
less of it shine on your own path? Would 
your lamp burn less dimly for lighting 
the millions? The fountain of knowledge is 
filled by its outlets, not by its inlets. You 
can learn nothing which you do not teach; 
you can acquire nothing of intellectual 
wealth except by giving. In the illustra- 
tion of the lamp which I have given you, 
was not the light of the millions which were 
lighted at yours as much your light as if 
all came from your solitary lamp? Did 
you not dispel darkness by giving away 
light? Remember this parable, and when- 
ever you fall in with an unlighted mind 
in your walk of life, drop a kind and glow- 
ing thought upon it from yours and set it 
burning in the world with a light that shall 
shine in some dark corner to beam on the 
benighted.” 
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“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 


E have found inspiration in a 
WW modest book by Ernest R. Groves 

and his wife, Gladys Hoagland 
Groves, called “Wholesome Childhood” 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, $1.75), 
and because there is inspiration there is 
practical value. 

The purpose of the book is to make the 
subject of child-training as definite and 
concrete as the subject of their physical 
care has already been made by a number 
of competent writers. Mr. Groves is pro- 
fessor of social science in Boston Univer- 
sity and both authors have had wide 
experience in child training. The book 
begins with babies and goes as far as the 
“period of stress.” It reminds us that 
nervousness, ill-temper, discourtesy, un- 
truthfulness and unhappiness on the part 
of parents or household companions have 
a strong reaction on the young. - Luckily 
children copy our good traits as well as 
our bad. ‘The keynote of the chapters on 
discipline and obedience is struck in the 
sentence, “What you want to evoke within 
the child is a strong desire to please you.” 
A child’s emotional life is shown to be 
highly important, and illuminating sug- 
gestions are given to help a mother to 
guide her children’s emotions, inculcate 
self-discipline, and maintain a wholesome 
home. It is a really useful book. 

Funk and Wagnalls, New York, is get- 
ting out a long list of little books in the 
National Health Series (30 cents each), 
edited by the National Health Council. 
Of special interest to parents and teachers 
are “The Child in the School,” “Care of 
the Health” by Thomas D. Wood and 
“Adolescence,” “Educational and Hygienic 
Problems” by Maurice A. Bigelow. Home- 
makers will also find useful information 
in “Home Care of the Sick” by Clara D. 


THE BOOK PAGE 
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Books are paths that upward lead; 


Books are friends. Come, let us read.” 
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Noyes, and “Exercises for Health” by 
Lenna L. Means has the usual fascination 
attending that subject. 

Mothers and primary school teachers 
will like an inexpensive little book of 
songs based on Stevenson’s “Child’s Gar- 
den of Verse.” “Songs for Little Chil- 
dren” has music composed by Marvin 
Radnor (Marvin Radnor, Publisher, Buf- 
falo, 30 cents) for poems from Robert 
Louis Stevenson. The melodies are pleas- 
ant and easy and the verses are beloved 
old friends. 

V. M. Hillyer, Head Master of the Cal- 
vert School, Baltimore, has put the fruit 
of his 20 years teaching of world history 
to children into an unusual work called 
“A Child’s History of the World” (Cen- 
tury Co., $3.50). Mr. Hillyer intends the 
book for practical use in schools and gives 
argument for such a course as has been 
successfully given in the Calvert School. 
Whether or not the subject should be 
added to the school curriculum, we are 
not prepared to say, but at any rate Mr. 
Hillyer’s book makes good home reading. 
He has made a “graph” of world history 
in the form of a stairway, each flight rep- 
resenting a thousand years, and each step 
a hundred. This he would keep on the 
blackboard or the chamber wall, or the 
barn-door if needs be, until it is engraven 
on the child’s memory. Its object is to 
give the child a basal outline into which 
he can fit all his future knowledge of 
history. 

Out of long acquaintance with children — 
Mr. Hillyer has learned what they can ~ 
grasp and remember and he has revised 
his history repeatedly so as to bring it 
within the comprehension of nine-year- 
olds. He tells the story of the world as a 
story-teller presents his plot, giving a con- 
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tinuous panorama of the ages, instead of 
following the history of each country from 
beginning to end. The numerous illustra- 
tions by Carle Michel Boog and M. S. 
Wright are captivating. 

So much for the year-round books. 
Christmas is on all our minds, and books 
as Christmas gifts. 

It may be hardly kind to buy a child a 
Christmas-gift book that all the rest of the 
family will want to read, but if he has 
first chance at it he may forgive you. Such 
a book is Courtney Riley Cooper’s “Lions 
N’ Tigers N’ Everything” (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston $2.). 

Mr. Cooper really did run away as a 
boy and join a circus and do almost every 
kind of job connected with one, and in his 
later years he has written much about what 
happens under the “big top.” In “Lions 
N’ Tigers N’ Everything” he tells about the 
animals of menageries and circus rings, 
especially how they are cared for and 
trained. Not even the tenderest heart can 
be grieved by his account because he makes 
us see that the methods are humane and 
that the pistol shot and cracking whip are 
only grand-stand play. It is a jolly book, 
full of up-to-date information and suitable 
for anyone, that is, anyone who has ever 
been to a circus. 

“The Atlantic Treasury of Childhood 
Stories” is a handsome volume for younger 
children. It is edited by Mary D. Hutchin- 
son Hodgkins with illustrations by Beatrice 
Stevens (Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston, 
$3.50). The Stories are of permanent in- 
terest, some old favorites and some less 
familiar. There are 50 in all, stories of 
animals, enchantments, fairies, giants and 
dwarfs, boys and girls of other lands, and 
heroes and heroines. It is worth the price 
if one can spare the money. 

Three outstanding volumes in the “River- 
side Bookshelf” of Houghton Mifflin are 
“The Good Dog Book,” a collection of 
famous dog stories, “The Peterkin Papers” 
by Lucretia P. Hale and “The Spy” by 
Cooper, large, handsome books, $2 each. 

At the same price Little, Brown & Co. 
has “The Beacon Hill Bookshelf” men- 
tioned in the October Book Page. “Martin 





Hyde, the Duke’s Messenger” by John 
Masefield is our choice for boys, and 
“Nelly’s Silver Mine” by Helen Hunt Jack- 
son for girls. 

All children like Hugh Lofting’s Dr. 
Dolittle books. “The Story of Dr. Do- 
little’ now comes in a popular edition 
without the colored pictures, for $1.50 
(F. A. Stokes, New York.) 

For very small people the Helen Ban- 
nerman books are always favorites (Stokes, 
75 cents each). These quaint little books 
are “The Story of Little Black Sambo,” 
“The Story of Little Black Quasha,” “The 
Story of Little Black Quibba,” and “The 
Story of Little Black Mingo.” Also for 
small children is “Tony” by Eliza Orne 
White (Houghton Mifflin, $1.75). 

From the same house, for girls a little 
older there is “The New Year’s Carol” by 
Johanna Spyri at $1; and for pirate-lovers, 
“The Colonial Twins of Old Virginia” by 
Lucy Fitch Perkins at $1.75. 

Macmillan Co., New York, has a good 
new animal story by Ernest Harold Baynes, 
“Sprite,” the story of a red fox, for $1.60. 
In Macmillan’s Seventy-Five Cent Library 
is C. G. D. Robert’s ever-good “Children 
of the Wild.” 

“The First Days of Man” by Frederic 
Arnold Kummer (G. H. Doran, New York, 
$2.) is the story of the evolution of man 
as the author told it to entertain and in- 
struct his own children. 

Ethel Cook Eliot always writes well for 
children. Her latest book is for girls in 
the early teens, “The Vanishing Comrade” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y., $1.75). 

The same house publishes “Tales from 
Shakespeare” by Charles and Mary Lamb 
in their excellent Lambskin edition, 90c. 

“Some Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood” by Howard Pyle (Scribner’s, New 
York, 75 cents) is a selection from Mr. 
Pyle’s large, illustrated volume published 
by the same house at $3.50. 

Those who seek additional advice about 
selecting books for their young people will 
find help in “The Bookshelf for Boys and 
Girls” (R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th St., 
New York, 10 cents.) 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Il. NATIVE AND ACQUIRED TRAITS 
BY DR. EDITH MULHALL ACHILLES 


We present this month the second of a course of six lessons in Child Psychology by Dr. Edith 
Mulhall Achilles, of the Home Study Department of Columbia University. This is one of the 
series of ten courses based upon the regular Home Study Courses of Columbia University. Each is 
complete in six lessons. These lessons are presented to the readers of CutLp-WELFARE MAGAZINE by 
special permission of Dr. Achilles and the Home Study Department of Columbia University, 


Child psychology is perhaps the most popular study today, and is fundamental in training for 
parenthood.—Ebiror. 


N [E have learned that, other things being equal, we respond to a situation ac- 


cording to our original nature connected with that situation or a similar 

one. When a “neurone” (nerve cell and all its branches—see Lesson II in 

first series) is stimulated it will transmit the stimulus to another neurone 
closely associated with it. 

Some of the original connections must be perpetuated, some must be eliminated, 
some must be modified. These are the tasks of education. We must use man’s 
original nature to produce in him good habits, fine ideals, desirable powers. We 
too often forget man’s original nature when we develop schemes for improving con- 
ditions of human life and the training of children. 

What are some of these original tendencies? We call some reflexes, other in- 
stincts, and still others “capacities.” In the case of reflexes we have very definite 
and uniform responses to simple situations such as we mentioned in an earlier 
lesson. It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to modify these reactions. When the 
response is less definite and the situation more complicated we call it an instinct, 
and when still more indefinite and the situation still more complicated we use the 
term “capacity.” The difference between these is one of degree of complexity. We 
may tend to act in a certain way, but education or training may have modified that 
tendency. 

Let us consider some of the things which we learn to do—and some that are 
native acts, not acquired. We learn to write. We learn to sew or paint or play the 
piano. Do we learn to walk? That is not so easy to answer, is it? .We cannot 
walk at birth, but the fact does not mean that we have to learn to walk. Many 
instincts although unlearned do not necessarily appear at birth. How can we deter- 
mine, then, that the activity is not learned? If an activity occurs where there has 
been no opportunity for learning we say it is instinctive. When possible to conduct 
an experiment, we do so and in such cases the results should be conclusive before 
we assert that the activity is innate. In other cases we must guard our statements 
and await more evidence. Since it is not easy to secure human babies for experi- 
ments many investigations are made on animals. Spaulding conducted an experiment 
with birds. He confined birds newly hatched in a box so small that they could not 
even stretch their wings. They were kept where they could not see other birds fly. 

t the age when birds fly they were released. Another group of the same age was 
not confined but allowed freedom. The birds which had been confined flew almost 
as well as the other birds of the same age which had not been confined. The birds 
which had been confined were a little clumsy at first, but the major part of their 
“ability to fly” developed without practice. It is more difficult to experiment with 
humans. Children who for some reason have been kept off their feet until the 
usual age for walking, have appeared to walk without “learning.” 

As we have said, the work of education is partly that of modifying and re- 
directing original tendencies. Three ways of controlling an instinct have been sug: 
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gested. First is called disuse or stimulation. By disuse we mean withholding the 
stimulus; but this is not a constructive way, for we can never be sure when the environ- 
ment might introduce it. By stimulation we mean providing a superabundance. 
The second method is by pleasant or unpleasant results. If reward and satisfaction 
are associated with some things we do we shall want to continue to do them, but if 
punishment and dissatisfaction are associated with them we do not wish to do them. 
The third method of control is known as substitution or sublimation. By substitution 
one attempts to adjust the situation and response so that a habit of responding in 
another or substitute way is formed in place of the natural response. Food in sight 
of a hungry person is not “grabbed” because he has learned to wait in a mannerly 
fashion until served. Sublimation is a special form of substitution. These are 
methods of redirecting and modifying original nature. It is well to remember that 
the tendencies of, original nature are strong in children and they should not be ig- 
nored or just accepted. They must be used. 


PROBLEMS. 


Fill in the spaces without rereading the lesson. Then reread the lesson to see 
how many sentences are correctly completed. 


1. Some of the original connections must be.........000 ccc cece vwesenes 
some must G6. ioc. i ec ccs ty BONG CINE Ey ao onc ko cacen eee 
2. One of the largest tasks of education is 0... ..c0ccceeessenccncsvess 
3. Walking appears to be Gn... . 2.2.55 00h carded mike oe spay ee aeaee 
4. Three methods of modifying original nature are: 
PED oak fan ede ke has bites CA eS eee (2) 5. ud pitien Cried bie kewad eee 
(Sis siviv-s oh 3: (es vs one tb ee 


(Copyright, 1924, University Extension Department, Columbia University.) 


A NEW SERVICE TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


BY MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE 


its Denver meeting, entered into a plan of co-operation with The Childrens 

Foundation, in keeping with which The Foundation will present in the CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE a course of study dealing with the nature, the well-being, and 
the care of children. 

Such a course comes as a most timely aid to all who are entrusted with the care 
of children. The profession of parenthood carries with it high privileges and deep 
joys, but it entails grave responsibilities and unnumbered perplexities. Parents are 
increasingly asking such questions as these: “Why doesn’t my child grow as he 
should?” “Why doesn’t he finish the tasks I give him?” “Why does he have such 
atemper?” “What makes him dislike his school?” “How can I encourage my child 
to obey?” “How can I get him to eat what is good for him?” “Why is he so bright 
in some things and so dull in others?” “Why is one child so selfish and others so 
generous?” “How can I help my boy to choose his life work?” “How should I 
answer my child’s questions about sex matters?” “How can I provide clean amuse- 
ment for my child?” “What part do I have in shaping my child’s character?” 


Ti: Board of Managers of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, at 
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The Childrens Foundation has recently completed a survey of present-day knowl- 
edge of childhood and youth in which practical answers are given to these and count- 
less other questions concerning the bodies, the minds, and the morals of children. 
This survey the Board of Managers has adopted as the basis for the course of study 
to be conducted through CHILp-WELFARE. 

For this The Childrens Foundation is making available the services of Dr. M. V. 
O’Shea, Professor of Education, the University of Wisconsin, and Editor-in-chief of 
The Child: His Nature and His Needs. Each month in Cui1Lp-WELFARE Dr. O’Shea 
will present, in a form suitable for home or program use, one of the sections of the 
survey, supplemented by an outline and questionnaire based upon it. Thus those 
using the book as the chief material for a study class, as many are already doing, will 
have a monthly outline for their guidance and assistance. This course will be so 
planned that the individual parent and teacher, too, will find it admirably adapted for 
personal study. 

The volume, The Child: His Nature and His Needs, to which a staff of sixteen 
experts contributed, is a comprehensive presentation, in a non-technical style, of the 
problems of children and of methods of dealing with these problems. It gives the 
parent the best and most reliable conclusions, in the study of child life, of such 
specialists as: Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, lowa Child-Welfare Research Station; Dr. Mary 
T. Whitley, of the Department of Child Psychology of Columbia University; Dr. H. H. 
Goddard, Professor of Abornmal and Clinical Psychology of Ohio State University; 
Dr. W. R. P. Emerson, “Father of Nutrition Classes”; Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Professor 
of Health, Yale University; Dr. Arnold Gesell, specialist on the pre-school child; 
Dr. Winfield Scott, who writes on the problems of adolescence and sex education; 
Dr. Jno. J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education; and Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, who contributes a section on the problems of the public schools. 

We are hoping that Parent-Teacher groups throughout the nation will set about 
at once to organize classes which will enter upon this most vital course of study. 
The fact that such a class is being organized will doubtless cause the enrollment of 
many who have not hitherto been enlisted in any study group. Many individuals, too, 
who may not be able to attend regular sessions of the class will want to procure the 
publications and pursue the course of study in private. In encouraging such home 
study the class can exercise an influence far beyond its own immediate circle. 

The survey to be used in this study course is a five-hundred-page volume which 
the Trustees of The Childrens Foundation have made possible for you to receive, 
postpaid, for a subscription of one dollar to the Publication Fund of The Foundation. 
Parent-Teacher Associations may send in subscriptions for their whole group together. 
In such cases the books will be sent to one person to be redistributed. 

Subscriptions for The Child: His Nature and His Needs may be sent direct to 
The Childrens Foundation, Valparaiso, Indiana. Subscriptions for CH1Lp-WELFARE 
should, of course, be sent to the Magazine Officé as usual. Subscriptions for both 
The Child: His Nature and His Needs, and CHiLp-WELFARE, to be sent to one address, 
may be sent to the Magazine Office. 

The first guide to this study will appear in the January number of CutLp-WEL- 
FARE MAcAzine. The request for your volume should be sent as early as possible in 
the month of December so that you may have it in time for opening of the course. 

We are grateful for the active help which The Childrens Foundation is giving us 
in the enrichment of our study courses, and we hope to see thousands of parents and 
teachers avail themselves of this opportunity for training in Parenthood. 
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BEING A PARENT IS THE BIGGEST JOB ON EARTH 


It is so big that it is easy to make mistakes and to wrong a child when you want 


most to do the best for him. 


I. Here Are Some Guideposts Marking Where Others Have Made 


lL. 


uv 


I. 


Mistakes. 


Do you worry too much? 


a. Some parents, by always looking for illness, make small ills far worse and give chil- 
dren a habit of being sickly when they would be in better health if they forgot them- 
selves. It is not hard, also, to start a habit in children of using illness as an excuse 
to avoid going to school or to gain the extra attention that is pleasant. . 

b. Some parents, by unreasonable fear that their children will get hurt, deprive them 


of the healthful outdoor sports that would give them strength, courage, and resourceful- 
ness for manhood and womanhood. . 


Do you “baby” and cuddle your child too much? 


Perhaps you enjoy your child’s love so much that you want him to cling to you, to 
refuse to eat unless you feed him, or to go to bed unless you lie down with him. 

Do you realize that all this is forming habits which will make it very hard for your 
boy to be a real man when he grows up, or may make your girl always a helpless woman? 
Is your present enjoyment worth the cost to the child in years to come? 


. Do you try to satisfy every wish of your child just because “he wants it so”? 


How will it be for him when, unused to meeting any hardship, he has to make his own 
way in the world? 


. Do you make the mistake of thinking that you can tell a child anything to get him 


to do what he should? 
A lie to a child is a very serious thing. 


Can you wonder if he lies to you after that 
and does not trust you again? 


. Do you “boss” your child too much? 


How, then, is his will to grow?! How will he learn to decide for himself when he 
grows up! 


. Do you stop everything a child starts to do? 


A child who meets “Don’t” or “Stop” every time he moves is like a person with his 
hands tied—and how can tied hands learn to be useful? 


. Do you so greatly want your children to do well that you expect too much of them? 


It is easy to overstrain little minds and bodies when Nature intends for them just to 
grow into something beautiful, if gently guided, but not forced. 


. Doe you seem stiff and harsh to your child, repelling his confidences, telling him not 


to bother you with his nonsense? 


His eager, growing mind longs for companionship with you—for a dad who is a “good 
pal” and a mother who “always understands.’’ Would it not be worth much sacrifice 
of time now spent in less important things to be this to your boy or girl? 


Here Are Three Helpful Things to Remember. 


. Keep cool. 


Children grow up, like plants that have good earth and sun and rain, if you give them 
the chance, Fretting, anger, and fear only hinder their growth, never help. 


. Common sense and kindness are never wrong: 


Next time you don’t know what to do, try to do the thing that will be both sensible and 
kind, not for just now, but for future years. 


. Be always learning something about your job as a parent. 


Don’t think you know it all. Nobody does—the job is too big; but people who try to 
learn can help one another. If a new thing you learn is hard for you because it shows 
up your past mistakes, do not let hurt feelings stand in the way of your being a better 
father or mother this year than iast. 
Prepared by the Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, 
Division of Mental Hygiene 
Published by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc. 


‘ 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Copyright, 1924, by The National Committee for Mental. Hygiene, Inc. 
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ONE OF ITS USES 
BY CHARLOTTE KEITH BISSELL 
National Chairman, Child-Welfare Magazine 


HE gavel struck the desk with a de- 
cisive crash, calling to order the 
November meeting of the Lincoln 
Parent-Teacher Association of Knowitville. 
The president—a clear-eyed, vigorous 
woman, put the business through in orderly 
fashion—minutes of the last meeting read 
and approved, reports of standing com- 
mittees, special committees, unfinished 
business—all routine work gotten over. 

Meanwhile one woman in the audience 
seemed very uneasy. Her eyes hardly left 
the door, and once she slipped out of the 
.room and was gone for some time—long 
enough to go to the outside door and look 
down the street. 

At last the President said, “If there is no 
further business to come before us, we will 
turn our meeting over to our Program 
Chairman, Mrs. Watt R. Wegoingtodo.” 

The Program Chairman—our uneasy 
friend—rose wiih a very troubled face, 
“Tm sure I don’t know where Mr. E, Z. 
Speaker is. I wrote him last month and he 
promised to be here—I’m sure I gave him 
the right directions as to how to get here, 
I don’t know what we’re going to do ve 

“It might have been well to send him a 
note this week reminding him of the day 
and hour,” remarked Madame President, 
not unreasonably exasperated. Here was 
one of the best meetings the association had 
ever had and no speaker! 

“Madame President,” the voice came 
from the back of the room and the Presi- 
dent’s brow cleared as she recognized Mrs. 
Al Ways Reddy, “as your magazine chair- 
man I was hoping to get a number of sub- 
scriptions to-day. I have with me several 





sample copies of the September CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE, and it occurred to me 
that in the absence of Mr. Speaker we 
might turn this hour into a round table dis- 


cussion of the article in it by Joy Elmer 
Morgan on the “Development of Ethical 
Character.’ ” 

“Have you enough copies so that we can 
each have one?” inquired the President. 

“No, but I have enough so that two can 
have one between them,” replied Mrs. 
Reddy. 

“I believe that this is the best thing we 
can do,” said the President. 

So the magazines were distributed and 
the article was read, first as a whole, and 
then taken up paragraph by paragraph. 
There were several members who had the 
grace to look ashamed over the first few 
sentences. They, too, had “beaten the rail- 
road.” Others protested that they could 
not see the harm in getting the best of a 
big corporation—the loss of a half-fare 
meant nothing to them. This provoked a 
lively discussion and the President had to 
remind them that there was much more of 
interest in the article. 


By this time every woman in the circle 
was aroused, even quiet Mrs. Shy and that 
“queer” Mrs. Sullen were interested. Little 
Mrs. Eager was so full of the ideas sug- 
gested to her that the words fairly tumbled 
out of her mouth. 


So many things fundamental to every 
home were in this article that the women 
lingered until the lengthening shadows of 
the Autumn twilight made them reluctantly 
lay the books aside and go home, with 
minds full of new thoughts about the con- 
duct of that home. 


A few of the women lingering around the 
President voiced the sentiment of the many 
when they said, “It was the best meeting 
we have ever had. I’m going to subscribe 
to the CHrLp-WELFARE MAGAZINE,” 


ARE YOU? 
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EDITORIAL 





“Do Unto OTHERS” 


0 the child, Christmas is a joyous 

time. It is a revel of happiness and 

warmth and color. He stands on 
tip-toe with excitement. He is wide-eyed 
with expectation. He receives to repletion 
—knowing neither why nor whence. 

It is only in later years that the spirit 
of Christmas takes on meaning to him. It 
is only gradually that giving alternates 
with receiving and he comes to know that 
Christmas is our annual reminder of the 
perfect life of Christ and of his eternal 
message—“Do unto others.” 

If he shall, by repeated Christmas cele- 
brations, grasp the message of service, 
then life becomes to the individual a 
wonderful quest, the quest of happiness— 
happiness for himself, his friends, his 
family, and for those about him whom he 
does not see. 

The “cup of cold water” is only sym- 
bolic of that service upon which he shall 
enter if the Spirit of Christmas really per- 
vades his life. It may not be possible for 
him to be a Pasteur or a Curie—but he can 
stretch out a helping hand to a struggling 
student, he can see that an ignorant mother 
learns how to nourish her children, he can 
speak an encouraging word to the down- 
hearted. 

“Do unto others.” Its spirit can be car- 
ried into everything we do and say and 
the Christmas celebration will not be in 
vain. 


Home EpDUCATION 


There is a very good prospect that even- 
tually we shall have an organized home, 
just as we have an organized school and 
an organized church. The parents of the 
children need as scientific and complete 
a training for making an ideal home life 
and home environment as does the teacher 
for making an ideal school. 

Boston University and the University of 
California are pioneer colleges in estab- 





lishing courses for training for the home 
and in applying the principles of psychol- 
ogy, sociology, biology, mental hygiene 
and other allied subjects to the normal 
problems of the home. Could any better 
use be made of science? 

Dr. Hornell Hart, professor of social 
economy in Bryn Mawr College, says that 
race deterioration cannot be checked until 
we obtain “skilled parents” who are able 
to detect the early tendencies of childhood 
and check the non-social elements in 
society. 

Many schools are now instructing girls 
in the physical care of the child. 

In Wisconsin a state-wide campaign to 
teach school girls how to care for little 
children has been undertaken by the State 
Board of Health and Vocational Education 
and the State Department of Public In- 
struction. It is the purpose of these boards 
to make it possible for every girl in the 
State to receive a course in training in 
child care sometime during her school life. 
A full-time organizer has been engaged 
to develop the plan. 

This is the first generation of parents 
to realize that parenthood is inadequate 
and in need of training. 

A New SERVICE 

A charity to remove the need of charity, 
which is the most worth-while form of 
charity, is the sponsoring of the visiting 
dietitian. We are accustomed to the school 
doctor, the school nurse, the visiting nurse 
and the visiting teacher. The needy of 
Boston are now, according to the plans of 
the Family Welfare Society, to receive the 
services of the visiting dietitian who: will 
advise them on how to get the most 
nourishing foods for the money available 
and on other matters of the household. 
The advice is of educational and economic 
value. 

It may be that such help will sometime 
be made possible, with or without pay, for 
those who are not poor but who have had 
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no training in food values. The children 
often pay a life penalty for the ignorance 
of parents in matters of nutrition. Proper 
diet is fundamental to health and should 
be studied in the schools long before 
young people establish homes of their 
own. 


APARTMENT House PLay Rooms 


Someone is always taking the joy out 
of life by publishing an idea which we had 
hitherto regarded as purely original. 

Just as we had evolved the brilliant 
scheme of proposing that apartment house 
builders plan a room for children in each 
prospective building, the “Playground” 
tells us that “Every renting agent in Chi- 
cago who is a member of the Chicago Real 
Estate Board recently received a letter 
from Henry G. Zander, president of the 
realty organization, calling attention to an 
inclosed communication from Marie G. 
Merrill, Assistant Commissioner of Public 
Welfare, and Mary E. McDowell, Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare. The inclosure 
urged that a permanent room in every 
apartment house be converted into a play 
room with only such equipment as will 
make it convenient for children to bring 


a — — 


their own toys and games. A strong, 
painted table, it was suggested, would 
serve for little girls’ tea parties or boys’ 
checker games. Many of the group floor 
games which the children learn in kinder- 
garten or grade school could be played. 
There might also be a bulletin board with 


typed lists of suggestions to parents re.’ 


garding games, books, story books and 
songs.” 

May we go a step farther, and suggest 
that this play room be so constructed that 
it may be easily converted into an out-door 
room in the summer by opening or taking 
out large windows and putting in screens, 

Why not think of the children when we 
build? And especially the city children 
doomed to the cooped-up quarters of the 
modern apartment. The importance of the 
development of the child and the protee- 
tion of the child from the menace of the 
street makes this plan of Miss Merrill and 
Miss McDowell exceedingly timely and 
practical. 

Associations in crowded sections of 
cities where apartment house life prevails 
might well urge this plan upon their Real 
Estate Boards. 

M. S. M. 





PEACE ON EARTH 


FROM PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S ADDRESS 


E ARE against war because it is destructive. 


ee 
\ \ | constructive. 


We are for peace because it is_ 


We seek concord with all nations through mutual under- 


standing. We believe in treaties and covenants and international law as 


a permanent record for a reliable determination of action. 


a right intention. 


All these are evidences of 


“But something more than these is required, to maintain the peace of the world. 


In its final determination, it must come from the heart of the people. 
there, we can not build for it any artificial lodging place. 


Unless it abide 
If the will of the world be 


evil, there is no artifice by which we can protect the nations from evil results, 
Governments can do much for the betterment of the world. They are the instruments 
through which humanity acts in international relations. Because they can not do 
everything, they must not neglect to do what they can. But the final establishment of 
peace, the complete maintenance of good will toward men, will be found only in 
righteousness of the people of the earth. Wars will cease when they will that they 
shall cease. Peace will reign when they will that it shall reign.” 
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NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 


By FLorRENCE V. WATKINS 








At a meeting of the Dundee School Parent- 
Teacher Association in Omaha, Nebraska, an in- 
teresting scheme was used at the first meeting this 
year to enable parents to find the particular 
teacher in whom they might be interested. On 
the sides of window and door casings -were cards 
about 18 inches long and 12 inches wide, on 
which were printed in large letters, “Kg. 1,” 
“Gr. 1,” “Gr. 4,” etc. At the close of the meet- 
ing each teacher was asked to stand under the 
card bearing the name of her particular grade, 
and the parents were asked to find the teachers 
of their children to welcome them to the city and 
to become better acquainted with them. Both 
teachers and parents seemed greatly to enjoy this 
experience, as under each card could be seen large 
groups earnestly conversing. 


Last June the National President sent a letter 
to the State Presidents asking each one to send 
to the National Office a complete list of the locals 
in her state, together with the name and locality 
of each group, its number of paid state and na- 
tional members and the name and address of the 
president and secretary of each. It was requested 
that this data should be entered on white cards 
3 by 5 inches in size. 

On blue cards of the same size the presidents 
were asked to send similar data concerning the 
unaffiliated organizations. 

‘On Wednesday, October 22, 1924, only four 
states had sent lists of affiliated associations and 
these were not on cards. Not a state had sent a 
list of unaffiliated groups. Five states have sent 
word that they are making the cards and hope 
to send them shortly. State Presidents! when 
may we expect the cards from you? 





At St. Louis, Missouri, there is a Council whose 
president is Mrs. Arthur Burr. This Council has 
taken for its slogan this year: “Tell it now.” If 
any member does a creditable thing they tell her 
how well she did it. We all know how easy it 
is to allow these words of appreciation to remain 
unspoken. We all realize, too, how much such 
words sometimes mean to a hard worker. The 
Council is to be congratulated on its slogan. 
Let’s all adopt it for this year! 

The new president of this Council has intro- 
duced something you all will be interested in hear- 
ing about. Whenever a local association elects 
new officers, the Council President installs them. 
She has worked out an attractive order for the 
Meeting. She gives a short talk on co-operation 
and service, concluding with the “Aims and Pur- 
poses” of the organization. She also mentions the 
duties of the officers. This bit of ceremony makes 
the assuming of office a glorious privilege and also 
makes the bearing of the burden of the office a 
very real duty—a solemn obligation. How many 
other cities are installing local officers? 


Please note that names of local parent-teacher 
association officers should be sent to the National 
Congress, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The Corresponding Secretary has no need for 
them. 





The Nationa! )ffice now has 1,000 of the Con- 
gress pins on nd. If every member of every 
local could wear one of the rolled gold pins 
(which costs but fifty cents), what a fine bit of 
publicity it would mean for the organization! 

Whenever any person or any local needs a quan- 
tity of any of the leaflets of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the order should be sent 
to the State Literature Chairman. Please do not 
send these orders to the National Literature Chair- 
man as she is not able to fill such orders. If 
sample copies are desired kindly address: National 
Congress of. Parents and Teachers, 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





National literature listed as free, is free only to 
members of the State and National groups and 
to those who are about to organize locals in mem- 
bership with the State and National bodies. 





In the Cuitp-WeLFARE Macazine for October, 
1924, in “National Office Notes,” attention was 
called to a set of handbooks issued by Narcissa 
T. Shawhan, of Mobile, Alabama, for fifty cents 
each. The titles of the booklets were given. Please 
do not order these books from the National Office. 
Order them direct from Mrs. Narcissa T. Shawhan, 
Mobile, Alabama, and inclose stamps or money 
order for same. 


Now that the Child-Labor Amendment is “up 
to the States” for ratification, every one of our 
workers should secure a copy of a thirty-nine 
page booklet * prepared by the Washington Com- 
mittee for the Children’s Amendment and issued 
last month. It is compiled from Government Re- 
ports, Congressional Hearings, etc. The price is 
ten cents per copy and all orders should be accom- 
panied by stamps or money order. It treats of 
what the Amendement is and what it means; what 
it says and why; why an Amendment to the Con- 
stitution is necessary; defines child labor, and 
shows from census figures how much child labor 
there is in the United States. It answers objec- 
tions to the amendment made on the score of: 
poverty, the eighteen-year provision, extent of 
power granted Congress, interference between par- 
ent and child, etc. It also tells why this matter 
should not be left to the States. Perhaps the 
most interesting pages contain the list of those 
individuals of prominence and organizations who 
are for the Amendment and those who are against 

*This booklet may be secured from the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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it, and statements of what public men and party 
platforms say of the measure. Those who oppose 
the ratification of the Amendment are putting up 
a stiff fight. The National Education Association 
is working hard for ratification. Mr. J. W. Crab- 
tree, executive secretary of the organization, spoke 
last week in Indianapolis (October 17, 1924), on 
the subject, and is doing all he can to help this 
measure which, as he says, will give “the fair start 
in life which Abraham Lincoln believed to be 
the inherent right of every child.” In Massa- 
chusetts the group organized to fight ratification 
is called “Citizens Committee to Protect our Homes 
and Children.” It is most desirable that every 
member of a Parent-Teacher Association work for 
this measure which has been repeatedly endorsed 
at our Annual Conventions. 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
organized three new committees in May—Art, Mu- 
sic, and Illiteracy—and the chairmen of the two 
last named are now hard at work getting into 
operation the plans they have made. 

At the Board meeting held in Denver, in Octo- 
ber, another new National committee was organ- 
ized on Safety Education and State Commissioner 
Meredith of Connecticut accepted the chairman- 
ship. 

The Board also voted that the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers co-operate with the 
National Safety Council. Today we are actively 
co-operating with: 


1. American Child Health Association. 

2. Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. 

3. American Red Cross. 

4. American Social Hygiene Association. 

5. United States Bureau of Education. 

6. National Child-Welfare Association. 

7. American Country-Life Association. 

8. Harmon Foundation. 

9. National Amateur Athletic Association. 

10. National Education Association. 

11. National Safety Council. 


12. National Thrift Committee. 
13. Woman’s Foundation for Health. 
14, Near East Relief on Golden Rule Sunday. 


Several new leaflets, together with reprints 
which are brought up-to-date, are now ready for 
distribution to the States from the National Office, 
Will the State Literature Chairman kindly order 
definite quantities and not say, “Send us our 
share,” or “Send us as many as you can spare.” 
We can spare the number you are able to use to 
advantage. Here are the titles: 


1. For Child-Welfare Day. 


(a) “The Alphabet” (brought up-to-date), 

(b) “History and Significance of Childs 
Welfare Day.” 

(c) “Memorial Tribute to the Founders.” 

2. How to Organize a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, adapted from “Oregon Monitor.” 

3. National By-Laws adopted May, 1924. 

4. Rural Extension (containing the North 
Dakota Demonstration Plan and programs 
for rural Parent-Teacher Association.) 

5. Outline for Kindergarten Extension Com- 
mittees. 

. The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers—Its History, Organization and 
Program of Service. 

7. Program on Home Economics. 

8. Reading List for Home Makers. 

9. Suggested Programs on Recreation and So- 

0 

1 


ja) 


cial Standards (containing bibliography). 
. Parents’ Book Shelf (5 cents each). 
. Program Outline for Junior High School 
Parent-Teacher Association. 
12. More and Better Music in our Schools and 
Homes. 


] 
1 


The leaflet on “Joining” is now out of print 
and the matter it contained is added to “How to 
Organize,” making a leaflet which it is hoped will 
be very useful to those desiring to organize a local 
Parent-Teacher Association. 


WORTH PASSING ON 


Mount VeRNoN, New York. 
Parent-Teacher Association 
member with the new 
resolutions: 

We, the Mothers of Freshman students, de- 
siring to be helpful to that school, do hereby 
resolve: 

That we will abide by the rulings of its faculty 
and teach our children to do the same; 

That we will dress our daughters simply and 
suitably ; 

That we will discontinue social activities dur- 
ing the week-nights; 

That we will not pass on idle gossip about the 
school but will make it our business to learn the 
truth and to contradict falsehood; 

That we will always uphold the highest aims 
of the school. 

To this end we ask your co-operation. 


The High School 
sent out to every 
program the following 


SPRINGFIELD, ILttno1s. The Lawrence School 
Parent-Teacher Association held a “get-together” 
meeting for the opening one. A “Retrospect” of 
what the Parent-Teacher Association had done for 
the school was given by the school principal and 
the “Prospect” for the new year by the president 
of the association. 


FRANKLIN, Onto. At regular intervals the 
activities of the Mothers’ Club of Franklin, Ohio, 
are given prominent space in the Franklin 
Chronicle. Reports of the committees, outlines 
of the work being planned and the accomplish- 
ments are always to be found under the editor’s 
note—“These reports will be published at regular 
intervals so that the public may be kept fully in- 
formed of the work of this splendid organization.” 
This gives the committee chairmen good training 
in writing brief, informative and readable reports. 
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Tampa, Fiormwa. The Child Study Depart- 
ment of the Henry Mitchell School Parent-Teacher 
Association has just sent out an attractive and in- 
structive program for the monthly meetings of this 
department of the association. The program has 
been very carefully planned so that it is of in- 
terest to the entire community, the topics being 
equally instructive and handled by the Judge of 
the Juvenile Court, a Child Specialist, Director 
of Public Recreation, the Art and Music In- 
structors of the public schools, the Children’s 
Librarian, the President of the State Parent- 
Teacher Association and members who have given 
these subjects special study. 


MassacHusetts. The Massachusett’s Branch 
at its State Convention in October made a definite 
attempt to train their delegates in leadership. 
Preceding the convention they held a “Parent- 
Teacher Leaders’ Class” both in the morning and 
afternoon, with the object of giving to Parent- 
Teacher Association workers a clear idea of the 
organization, purpose, and functioning of local, 
state, and national and to call attention to 


A LETTER TO THE 


My Dear MApDAM PRESIDENT: 

The Child-Welfare Magazine offers you the op- 
portunity to give publicity to your fine State Work 
four times during the year. This means that the 
magazine asks for news of your ideas and plans 
for your state work, the methods used in develop- 
ing these and the results, all of which will be 
helpful to other states. This is national publicity 


_within our fold, the “Helping-each-other Depart- 


ment.” 

If you avail yourself of this offer, it means that 
you are doing two things: first, you are supplying 
the magazine with news of your state activities 
which are of national value; second, you are 
giving your state readers of Child-Welfare 
Magazine an opportunity to see the work of their 
state as a part of this great national movement 
and through this unit vision, to realize the na- 
tional and state value of the work of each 
association. 

Who is to send this news to the Publicity Editor 
of the Magazine? 

Is it to be your State Press Chairman? 

Whoever takes up this work should keep in 
mind the following: 

1, The need for close co-operation with the 
State President so that a state vision of the work 
is possible, seeing the local clubs as working parts 
of the state organization. 

2. The need for careful planning of the report 
so that it has news value for others. 

3. The need for a thorough knowledge of the 
activities which have been most valuable to your 
state work, how these were carried on in all the 
clubs, and the results which were of press value 
in the different communities of your state. 

4. The need for making this report one that the 
readers will enjoy, an article that is: 

a. Well planned. 


b. Instructive—that is, one giving definite help, 





methods which have produced the most effectual 
results. * 


New Jersey. One county in New Jersey held 
a “Curb Market” from six to ten o’clock every 
Saturday morning during the summer for the 
benefit of a Loan Fund for Higher Education. 
Fruit, vegetables, seeds, bulbs, home baked goods, 
and milk were sold. Results were more’ than 
anticipated. Members of the parent-teacher as- 
sociations in the county took turns in donating 
and in “tending the market.” 


CaLirorniaA. In the new Year Book for 1924- 
25 each officer and department chairman was 
given space for “Suggestions for their committee 
work” followed by their report of the past year’s 
accomplishments. The Tenth District publicity 
department adopted a slogan, “Pays to Advertise,” 
using the initials P. T. A. The papers have. been 
furnished daily with constructive child welfare 
news, different departments of. the work being 
stressed. The average has been fourteen articles 
a day, one hundred-and-forty-two different publi- 
cations giving the required space. 


STATE PRESIDENTS 


information as to how special plans were carried 
out at conventions, conferences, board meeting, 
definite action taken, work of different depart- 
iscnts (using news of what the individual as- 
sociations are doing along these lines), special 
speakers nationally known and outlines of work 
worth copying. 

c. Well typed; if clippings are used, carefully 
cut and pasted. 

d. Timely—that is, an article giving real news, 
not “has-been” (work of long, long ago) nor 
“will-be-dones” (plans not yet carried out.) 


If publicity of your state work in Child-Welfare 
Magazine four times a year is to be of value to 
your state and to the magazine readers, then the 
above mentioned points must be considered by the 
person who is to take charge of this work which 
must be considered as an important part of the 
state work, to be definitely planned and con- 
scientiously sent to the Publicity Editor. 


Mrs. A. H. Reeve, our National President and 
the Editor of Child-Welfare Magazine, wrote an 
editorial in the May, 1922 issue of the magazine 
which gave helpful information as to the WHY, 
WHAT, HOW, and WHEN of State News. 
We are reprinting it in the next issue. Will you 
please read it carefully, see that the person 
responsible for your state news has a copy of it 
and let us make our STATE NEWS DEPART- 
MENT interesting and instructive to our Parent- 
Teacher Association members and attractive to 
others, who finding our magazine in libraries and 
schoc!s read it and become so much interested 
in the splendid efforts of our forty-seven state 
branches that they join our ranks. 


Faithfully yours, 
Laura UnpeRHILL Koun, 
Publicity Editor. 
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ONE OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS 
Mrs, Shelton Bissell, the National 
Chairman of Child-W elfare Maga- 
zine, and a resident of San Dimas, 
California. 





NEWS 





OF THE STATES Be 








IOWA 

Mrs. C. E. Roe, field worker for the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, visited Iowa 
in a tour from October 8 to 20, holding institutes 
of instruction for workers in different cities over 
the state. Her work is especially along the lines 
of effective organization, the Aims and Practi- 
cal Accomplishments of the associations. 

Her itinerary as mapped out by the committee 
reached only a few towns, directly, but many 
workers came in from nearby towns and so had 
the benefit of this fine opportunity of hearing one 
direct from national headquarters and her 
message. 

More than thirty members of the state board 
of the Iowa Branch met at Iowa State College, 
September 17 and 18, for its semi-annual meeting 
and in the two day session made new plans for 
the work of the organization in Iowa that should 
bear fruit in greater effectiveness and service. 
One part of the program was devoted to a 
memorial service for Mrs. Isaac Lea Hillis, led 
by Past President Mrs. A. O. Ruste, and this was 
an impressive feature. 

The meeting was held at Ames in response to 
the invitations of President R. A. Pearson of the 
college and the members of the board were housed 
in one of the women’s dormitories, where their 
meetings were also held. This made it possible 
for the members to come to close fellowship and 
to transact their business with little loss of time. 

September 17 was spent largely in conferences 
of different departments, under the leadership of 
the department heads, and proved to be of the 
greatest help in lining up their special lines of 
work, and in the opportunity given for the 
members to meet and become better acquainted 








with each other and with their special share in 
the program of work. 

At the banquet, at the close of the meeting, Presi- 
dent Pearson acting as host gave the greeting in a 
splendid short talk. He emphasized the belief that 
the young people of today are the finest class our — 
country has yet produced and said: “If they are ~ 
not, then whose is the fault, for if you would see ~ 
the best reflection of yourself look into the faces 
of your children,” thus bringing home to the 
mothers once again a deep sense of their re 
sponsibility. 

Dean Richardson of the home economics de ~ — 
partment also spoke briefly, outlining the lines of 
special new work in her course as offered to the 
young women and mothers of the state. 

Winifred Tilden, professor of physical educa.” 
tion at Iowa State College, has accepted the chair 9 
manship of physical education under the Depart | 
ment of Public Health in the organization of the? 
Iowa Branch. She will have some word in the) 
Iowa Bulletin monthly. Miss Tilden gave thi 
little talk on her introduction to the board. 

“The first thought I wanted to have the members _ 
of the Board carry away with them was that the” 
newness of the work in Physical Education, which,” 
through necessity must be carried on for the™ 
present by inexperienced health teacher, de) 
mands the friendly interest of every parent as ¥ a 
as teacher. The right attitude towards the Physi a 
Education work by the folks at home will help> 
tremendously these next few months. Too much” 
must not be expected but what is done must be - 
done well and must be done by home and school 
pulling together. = 

“The second was that from the health stand. 


point we can no longer afford to encourage oné~ 
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sport and that one only for a few. Every: school 
program must be more inclusive. Games for all 
ages, boys and girls, must be encouraged, or- 
ganized and loyally supported if the school, as a 
whole, is to be physically efficient. Inter-class and 
jnter-group games in handball, volley ball, tennis, 
soccer, should be given as much consideration as 
baseball, basketball and football. Every Parent- 
Teacher Association should strive to be a member 
of the National Amateur Athletic Federation of 
America, which organization sets up a program 
which permits only the physically fit to play, but 
so complete that all the physically fit can play.” 


MARYLAND 

Although the Maryland summer course held 
at the State Normal School at Towson was strictly 
a course for mothers, many teachers attended. 
About fifty mothers came daily. Some came from 
long distance and some brought little children 
with them. These children were cared for by a 
kindergarten and a two-room demonstration school 
conducted by assistant teachers and students. Ten 
dollars covered the cost of this one-week course 
for each person including room, board, and regis- 
tration. This course was very carefully planned 
by Maryland’s state president, and her state board, 
assisted by faculty members of the normal school 
Among the speakers were members of the faculty, 
city and town superintendents of schools, libra- 
rians, and parent-teacher workers. 

A course under the topic “Health in the Home,” 
gave the mothers a test in practical problems con- 
sisting of diagrams showing false and true posi- 
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tions of the body in standing, of the feet in walk- 
ing, correct and incorrect way of brushing teeth, 
and twenty-four statements to be rated as false or 
true, relating to living conditions, food, sleep, care 
of children, diseases, and home problems. 

Intelligence tests were given, followed by a help- 
ful discussion as to their use with the children 
and their value to the teacher and to parents. 

The story telling hour showed the value of 
stories in bringing mothers and children together. 
Each mother-student received a carefully prepared 
list of books which should be in every home. 

Among the national officers to appear on the 
program were Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, who spoke 
on “The Value of Record-keeping in the Parent- 
Teacher Association Work,” and Mrs. J. B. 
Cleaver, National Chairman of Country Life, who 
spoke on “What a Rural Community can Accom- 
plish Through Parent-Teacher Organizations.” 
Mrs. Parkhurst and other Maryland workers were 
in charge of Round Tables. Each evening some 
entertainment was provided, making of this unique 
institute an intimate family conference on the 
biggest problem in life. The last evening an oak 
tree, the symbol of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
was presented by Mrs. Parkhurst to the Normal 
School and was planted on the school grounds. 
Each member of the National Congress and the 
student-mothers gave some appropriate quotation 
as they helped with the planting. 


MINNESOTA 
The National Convention left us so inspired that 
we just had to go to work so there has been no 


A Set of Swings 


makes a good start for your play- 
ground. Children will flock to it and 
soon funds for additional equipment 
will be forthcoming. You make the 
start; the rest is easy. 


represents the highest standard of 
playground efficiency. Recommenda- 
tions based on our fifty years of expe- 
rience are at your disposal. Write 
today for booklet, “Planning a Play- 
ground,” Catalog“M-9” and pricelist. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., 
Potomac & DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Also manufacturers of Steel Lockers. 
Send for Catalog “‘A-21."’ 
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time to tell about it before. To the members of 
the Congress in our State everything meant so 
much as we were new in the game. The wonderful 
zeal with which the associations are starting in 
this fall is a result of the inspiration received 
during the convention. Many of the local clubs in 
and near St. Paul started out with an attendance 
that was most unusual. 

There has been a gain of over a thousand mem- 
bers since the National Convention. 

Minnesota had the joy of having Mrs. Chas. Roe 
of Denver, the new National organizer, in July for 
a short course at the State University. District 
Conferences were held at St. Paul and in Minne- 
apolis. Short parent-teacher courses were also held 
at five of the Teachers Colleges. This summer 
work has brought us hundreds of requests for 
organization material. 

A Minnesota Parent-Teacher booth was main- 
tained at the State Fair and it was most gratifying 
to find how very many were interested in the work. 
There were many good posters from the local as- 
sociations and many people asked for literature. 

At the Board meeting in August, it was voted 
to buy twelve subscriptions to the CHILD-WELFARE 
MacazineE and place the magazine in the libraries 
of the Teachers Colleges, the University, the State 
Department of Education, in the St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth libraries and to the Secretary of the 
Minnesota Educational Association. 

The President of the State Association was in- 
vited to give a short talk to the Instructors who 
will have charge of the County Institutes in the 
State this fall. Letters were sent to all the county 
superintendents suggesting to them that we would 
like to have an opportunity to present the work of 
Parent-Teacher Associations at their institutes; 
also that we were willing to send organization 
material. Already twenty-four requests for help 
have come in. The Superintendent of one county 
-is planning to organize in every school in her 
county this year. 

The hardest problem that the State association 
has had to cope with is that of a state bulletin. 
At last there is a bulletin. The first issue was 
printed September 15th. It is financed through 
advertising. . 

The State Convention was held at Duluth, 
October 29, 30, 31. The morning and afternoon 
sessions were devoted to discussions of how to 
make our associations more efficient in their work. 
There were round table conferences on Publicity, 
Program, High School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, Problems of the Rural Association, Parent- 
Teacher Councils, Pre-School Age Study Circles, 
Better Films, Membership and Religious Educa- 
tion. 

The State Association is having space in three 
papers, “The Woman’s Forum,” “Northwestern 
Health Journal” and “Minnesota Teacher.” 


TENNESSEE 


As we begin a new school term, we feel very 
much encouraged over the outlook for our work 
this year. The letters of inquiry from communities 
which have never had Parent-Teacher Associations 
are very numerous. We have been in touch with 
so many of the county superintendents and we find 
they are encouraging their teachers to organize 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Several county superintendents have interesting 


—— 


score cards showing that a teacher who has a 
Parent-Teacher Association in his or her school 
wins a certain number of points in the work, ag 
it is scored for the school term. 

Through the efforts of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, the citizens of numbers of our counties are 
supporting the county superintendent in an effort 
to improve educational conditions as they have 
never done before, 


RecoGnizes PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. C. F, Fowler, Superintendent of Instruction 
of Obion County, believes in having Parent. 
Teacher Associations in his schools. Mr. Fowler 
issues a Teachers’ Score card on which points are 
given for various requirements and for every 


_ twenty points $1 per month is added to each 


teacher’s salary. These requirements include 12 
items, among which are Summer School Attend. 
ance, Supervised Play, Attractiveness of School 
Room, Co-operation in Health Work, Maintaining 
Active Parent-Teacher Association. 

It is predicted that the school year will be a 
most successful one in Obion with such induce- 
ments offered the teachers. 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal, a city paper 
with a large circulation, has an entire page every 
Sunday devoted to educational and _ especially 
interesting parent-teacher activities. The editor 
has asked for news from the Parent-Teacher 
Associations in Memphis, Shelby County and also 
from all counties in West Tennessee, so that the 
parent-teacher movement is getting to be widely 
known and the associations are appointing club 
press chairmen who can send the news which will 
be of interest to the public. 

The Knoxville Sentinel issued a special educa- 
tional edition of its paper in the fall and invited 
the Parent-Teacher Associations of the city to 
contribute. The newspapers all over the state 
are being very liberal with space, which means 
that the associations are growing in numbers and 
are really considered an important factor in com- 
munity life. Much of this interest on the part of 
the press is due to the success of the four Parent- 
Teacher Association Courses given during the past 
summer. At East Tennessee Normal School 
seventy-five parents and teachers took the course, 
at the State University there was an average 
attendance of one hundred, at the Polytechnic In- 
stitute and the West Tennessee Normal the entire 
student body, as well as many Parent-Teacher 
Association workers, attended all sessions. In 
each city the superintendent of the schools and 
members of the Board of Education were present 
at the conferences. 


VERMONT 


The State Parent-Teacher Association has made 
progress during the year 1923-1924. 

The gains of 1200 members and 29 new associa 
tions in a year indicates that people are waking ~ 
up to the fact that there is an opportunity for 
united efforts among the parents and teachers. In — 
a great many places they are beginning to do 7 


things for their own children rather than leaving — 


the responsibility of maintaining good schools to 
the School Directors and the State Board of — 
Education. | 
As Mr. Stafford of the State Board of Education ~ 
said at our State Convention—“When the people ~ 
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of our Rural Communities work together to make 
the school building and grounds cheerful and 
homelike, and when communities will extend the 
hospitality of their homes to teachers and aid 
them to get acquainted particularly with the 
parents, members of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion can do much to better the educational situa- 
tion in Vermont which in smaller communities is 
somewhat critical.” 

Mr. Stafford indicated that the State Board can 
see to it that the teachers who are granted cer- 
tificates are properly qualified, while the School 
Directors must provide for their pay. But, these 
are only two of» the four important problems of 
the rural schools. The other two, the decent 
treatment of the teacher, and the maintaining of 
clean, wholesome and cheerful conditions of the 
school building are almost entirely the duty of 
those living in the school district. 

As a direct result of Mr. Stafford’s talk we 
printed the following in our State Bulletin: 


Our OpporTUNITY 

To Improve the School, Through the Teacher. 

1. What can the Parent-Teacher Association 
do toward finding, or “making” a cheerful whole- 
some boarding home for the teacher which will be 
within her means? 

2. What can the Parent-Teacher Association do 
toward finding, or “providing,” occasional trans- 
‘portation to and from the railroad station and to 
church which will be within her means ? 

3. What can the Parent-Teacher Association do 
toward finding, or “making,” recreation which dis- 


infects, rests, and re-inspires the mind and soul 
of the teacher in the isolated rural district, where 
the teacher finds it impossible to go home more 
than two or three times a year? 

(A teacher is as old as her nervous system.) 


To Improve the School by Direct Means. 


4. The Parent-Teacher Association in the réle 
of a Community Santa Claus; donating play 
equipment, school libraries to the school; donating 
outgrown shoes, clothes, toys, etc., to needy and 
worthy children; donating a $25 Victrola and 10 
new records to the school with the best attendance 
during the preceding term. 

5. The Parent-Teacher Association in the role of 
a Community God-mother to motherless, or “near” 
motherless, children: (A delicate mission, per- 
haps.) 

6. The Parent-Teacher Association in the réle 
of a Parent Teacher. A mother will stand by her 
child even when proven guilty. We would not 
have it otherwise. In most cases, the teacher is 
in the right and the pupil, or parent, in the wrong. 
By acting in advance the Association can generally 
demonstrate this and greatly minimize friction. 

7. What can the Parent-Teacher Association do 
to make the school building and grounds cheerful 
and homelike? In some cases, insisting that the 
school board make the surroundings fit for the 
children and teacher, and in others, where there 
is not sufficient money, organizing a community 
“bee” to do the job. After all, it is your own 
children who need this, and most school boards 




















In China the mothers as well as the 
children go to school. Yet it is the 
children who receive especial in- 
struction in the care of the teeth. As 
one teacher in a mission school writes. 
“The children will never forget.’’ 
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Children of the Students, Schoo! for married women, Foochow, China 


Good Teeth—Good Health 
A World Wide Idea 


Parents have the opportunity of 
teaching dental hygiene to those who 
‘will never forget.’’ Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream issafefor any child 
touse. Itwashesand polishes theteeth 
and does not scratch the enamel. 


Established 1806 
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8. What can the Parent-Teacher Association do 
to see that there are parents to visit the school 
every week? 

A letter from Carleton Howe, Superintendent of 
Schools of Poultney, gives an idea of the work 
being done in the rural districts of our state. Mr. 
Howe writes the following account of “The Red 
School House.” 

Three and a half miles from Poultney on the 
road leading to Middletown Springs is located the 
Red Schoolhouse, a name by which it has been 
known for years on account of the color of the 
building. This for a long time has been a typical 
rural school building, kept in fairly good state of 
repair, but still lacking the equipment, furnish- 
ings, specifications and conveniences so urgently 
needed by a modern rural school, with an outlook 
that is forward instead of backward. This school 
building would undoubtedly have remained in a 
hoary condition of static inadequacy to modern 
demands, if a dynamic power had not been created 
in the neighborhood. A Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, organized November 22, 1922, was this power. 
The things that this Association has accomplished 
in less than a year and a half seem worthy of 
special comment. Since their organizing they 
have raised over three hundred dollars, and have 
spent it for school equipment. 

The interest and co-operation of the men and 
women of the community have been noteworthy 
factors. On a Saturday night last fall the men of 
the neighborhood met in a “bee” and regraded the 
grounds of the school yard. Fourteen men with 
four teams generously gave their services, working 
all day. The men have furnished their teams to 
draw equipment and supplies to the school build- 
ing. They are planning another “bee” for further 
improvement of the school grounds. The people 
have opened their homes for the various functions 
at which money was raised. Individuals have con- 
tributed articles to the equipment of the school. 
One woman offered to be responsible for the rais- 
ing of funds to purchase a new unabridged dic- 
tionary. Other examples could be mentioned. The 
remarkable enthusiasm and unity of purpose of 
the women is worthy of the highest commendation, 
and this includes the teacher also. The Red 
Schoolhouse is a practice school for the Castleton 
Normal School. The principal, instructors, and 
students have aided materially with advice and 
financial help. 

In the fall of 1922 the Red Schoolhouse was 
given a rating of fifty-six points on the scale of 
one hundred. Last week it was given a rating of 
eighty-one points by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Education, which makes it a standard school. 
With characteristic energy the Red Schoolhouse 
Parent-Teacher Association intends to have a 
superior name plate on this building before the 
end of the spring term. 

I wish to express my sincere appreciation of the 
good work that the Parent-Teacher Associations 
are doing in the schools. I wish there was such 
an organization in every school in my district and 
in every school in the State. Carton D. Howe, 


May 3, 1923. 


Poultney, Vermont. 


WASHINGTON 


A glance at the Washington state. president’s 
calendar for this fall, attests that the National 
Board of Managers’ meeting in Denver was at- 


tended; our aims stressed before the large group 
attending the State Farm Women’s Camp; pro- 
grams arranged for Parent-Teacher section meet- 
ings in conjunction with annual conferences of 
the Washington Education Association. Mrs. 
Malstrom will address the general assembly of 
educators and will present rural legislation to the 
school board section. 

The state branch has published a most attractive 
twelve page history, covering the twelve years of 
Washington’s work. Mrs. Wm. F. Dodge, state 
historian, is the author. 

The September number of the Washington 
Parent-Teacher Magazine contams, besides the 
regular organization material, complete extension 
material, This places in the hands of all members 
our state constitution up to date, which will with- 
out doubt prove an inestimable benefit in the 
matter of organization and conduct of meetings, 
besides making toward an “educated membership.” 

The Seattle Council arranged a luncheon-meet- 
ing in September to hear Harmon Stephens, of the 
National Committee on Moral Standards in Liter- 
ature, speak on “Are American Moral Standards 
in Danger?” Invitations extended to Parent- 
Teacher Association workers in neighboring 
counties resulted in an overflow meeting. 


Ortymp1a—High School 

Opened the year with a reception to the mem- 
bers of the faculty. Standing committees on 
child welfare, world peace and better films 
worked consistently during the year with good 
results. The outstanding feature of the year was 
considered, however, to be the encouragement of 
scholarship among the students. Early in the year 
the association sponsored a banquet for the mem- 
bers of the “Honor Society,” presenting a loving 
cup to the school to be used as a trophy to the 
roll room having the highest average grade in all 
subjects, for each six-weeks’ period. The Parent- 
Teacher Association also co-operated with the 
faculty in the matter of prizes and certificates of 
commendation to be awarded individual students 
making the best grades in the English classes. 
Funds to carry out these projects were secured by 
popular subscription, a minstrel show given by 
the Boys’ Glee Club, candy sales, and a series of 
teas. The records show a most satisfactory year. 


CHARLEsToN—Council 

Comprises regular delegations from three grade 
schools and one high school representing a total 
of 235 members of the State Branch. Much of 
the work of the high school association consists 
of co-operating with the councils of the two towns 
which means a greater co-operation between 
parents and teachers than at first appears. The 
grades have followed very closely the special 
programs outlined by state and national depart- 
ments. Councils feel the need of the assistance 
which the high school organizations can give in 
a co-ordination of the seventh and eighth grade 
work with that of the freshman class of the _ 
school. One of the greatest responsibilities of the 
council has been that of conducting picture shows 
in the Washington School. The different associa- 
tions have taken full charge of the ticket sales, 
music, and discipline, about six members being in 
attendance each evening. Much has been lea 
of the desirability of parents accompanying chil- 
dren to places of amusement and the great need 
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fsin Sparkling Gela, We shall be glad to send you free health books, with {ine wilh Lemon Rlasor- 
general use. 


Is your baby 
suffering from 


“Milk Starvation’? 


A baby may take all the pure, 
rich milk you can give him, and 
yet be suffering from milk star- 
vation, commonly called malnu- 
trition, because of the inability 
to properly digest the milk. 


The result is fretfulness, brash 
or vomiting, or colic, bowel dis- 
orders, weakness and _ under- 
weight. 

Science now learns that milk 
starvation and resulting ills may 
be prevented by adding 1% 
of Knox Sparkling Gelatine to 
the regular milk formula pre- 
scribed by the physician. (Ask 
him about it.) 





| HERE is the prescribed method of “gelatine-izing”’ milk at home. 

Soak for ten minutes one level tablespoonful of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

in 4% cup of cold milk taken from the cokers formula; cover while soaking; 

| then place the cup in boiling water, stirring until gelatine is fully dissolved; add 
| this dissolved gelatine to the quart of cold milk or regular formula. 
It is very important that you use only Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 








_ KNOX 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health” 


For over 30 years Knox Sparkling Gelatine has been a 
household necessity in the making of delicious desserts, 
salads, and other dishes. The new discoveries of its 
health value in the feeding of infants, growing children, 
dyspeptics, and convalescents is but another important 
reason why it should be in every home. 
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Same Sparkling Gela- 


z ; ing in separate envelope, 
recipes, upon receipt of 4c for postage, and your grocer’s — but not mized with the 


name. gelatine. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc., 147 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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of teaching children to respect the rights of 
others. Nutrition work has been carried on ex- 
tensively, weighing of child every six weeks being 
the rule in each association. Legislative pro- 
grams have been carried out and Founders Day 
observed with an elaborate “picnic-banquet,” with 
appropriate decorations, birthday cakes and an 
educational program. A fine collection for child 
welfare was realized and forwarded to the national 
organization. National Book Week was a means 
of impressing all parents with the importance of 
good reading in the home. Graded lists sent out 
by the state department of literature were placed 
and attractive books displayed in each school. 
This has aided materially in the choice of gift 
books for Christmas and in the selection of books 
borrowed from the local library. In addition to 
this, the Camp Fire Girls secured the play 
“Friends in Bookland.” This proved to be a gem 
depicting twenty-six. characters from as many 
children’s books. This play was reproduced by 
the girls in three schools and one church, being 
sponsored by the Parent-Teacher Association in 
all but one case. As a result of this play such 
interest was aroused among the children that the 
schools have availed themselves of the free State 
Traveling Library of sixty books. Many of the 
books listed have also been placed in home 
libraries. ._The Camp Fire group also became 
interested in better reading and has established 
a little library of fifty volumes of its own. The 
council will establish the parent-teacher library 
recommended by the State President. 

Parent-Teacher Library consists of the follow- 
ing: Complete file of the “Washington Parent- 
Teacher Magazine,” “Washington Education Jour- 
nal,” “Cuitp-WeLFARE Macazine,” “National 
Education Magazine,” “School Life,” “State Loan 
Paper and Program list,” all communications from 
the state office and a copy of the history of the 
State Branch. 


Butier’s Cove PaRENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

Is organized from a small group of parents whose 
children attend the one-room, one-teacher school 
there. Although the membership is consequently 
limited, the enthusiasm would be a credit to a 
far larger association. Ten regular meetings were 
held, two of these being evening gatherings. For 
the information of all, our “Aims and Purposes” 
were read at all meetings as a part of the regular 
program. Some of the best speakers in the county 
were secured to speak on such subjects as Dis- 
cipline, Nutrition and Intensive Living. Follow- 
ing one meeting the county demonstration agent 
“pepped up” the assembly by a practical talk on 
hat-making. Loan papers from the state depart- 
ment have supplied some of the programs. 


Wartta Wartta—Councit or PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 

In the fall, supplied all city associations with a 
uniform nine-program outline for use during the 
year. September welcomed the teachers, made 
all familiar with the aims and purposes of the 
organization and instituted a membership cam- 
paign; October took up the pre-school child; 
November, fathers and sons and National Book 
Week; December, General Child Study; January, 
Thrift; February, Founders’ Day; March, Boys 
and Girls Clubs; April, Annual business meeting 
with the reading of constitution and election of 
officers and delegates; May, State Convention re- 


port. All references for this outline were secured 
from the Child Welfare Magazine, our national 
bulletin. Exceptional work has been done through 
the standing committees. An educational cam- 
paign for kindergartens was put on; nine Girl 
Reserve Triangles were organized; Motion Picture 
committee supplied list of approved films; all 
legislative material obtainable on measures _per- 
taining to education or children, has been re- 
viewed at the council meetings and taken back 
to the individual associations; an investigation of 
curfew ordinances and juvenile delinquency has 
been made which has brought parents to the reali- 
zation of their responsibilities; Child clinic com- 
mittee has really introduced the pre-school organi- 
zation to Walla Walla; Publicity committee has 
had a definite place in promoting the work of all 
committees. The reports of association presidents 
at each monthly meeting have been an inspiration 
and have proved a source of great encouragement. 
School visitation has been a feature of parent- 
teacher effort, a complete check showing a total 
of 84 visits by parents. The council is to co- 
operate with the Rotary Club next year in pro- 
moting physical education among boys and girls 
over twelve years of age. Awards of Athletic 
Badges are planned. 


PuyALLup, MAPLEwoop PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATION 
Gained members in a novel manner: Two of 
the mothers were detailed to visit all rooms of 
the school to explain to the children briefly, and 
in interesting fashion, just why their parents 
should be members of the parent-teacher associ- 
ation. Badges in two colors were supplied all 
teachers, one for father and one for mother. The 
teachers accepted dues and presented the badges. 
In case both parents joined, the child received 
both badges. One hundred fifty-four members 
were enrolled by this method, 50 of them being 
fathers. Activities of the year included hot 
lunches, a fair, a “Community Day” and picnic in 
connection with the annual track meet, and the 
purchase of an American flag for the school. 


SPANAWAY, PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

Supplied free hot lunches to children from 
November to March, financed by entertainments 
supplemented by contributions from parents. 
Some athletic equipment was also provided. A 
case of 93 books was borrowed for the school 
from the State Traveling Library and the associ- 
ation bought and presented several additional 
volumes. Child welfare legislation was carefully 
followed according to the plan outlined by the 
legislative department of the State Branch, and 
letters to congressmen carried the sentiments 
of the group. Programs have included only the 
discussion of such subjects as relate particularly 
to the welfare of the child. 

An office and headquarters has been recently 
established for the Washington State Branch in 
Central School, Tacoma, which is likewise the ad- 
ministration building for Tacoma Public Schools. 
This courtesy was extended by the Board of 
Education and Superintendent of Schools. It is 
planned to have some one of the resident state 
officers in attendance most of the time. = 
showing organizations, state literature and possibly 
the program and loan paper department will be 
found there as well as statistics on the work 
the state departments. ‘. 





